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They’re all getting ready for visual presentations. Anything or 
everything . . . treatments tailored to each client’s particular needs. 


To help get your program understood and help put it over, Jam 
Handy offers a complete service on “‘visual” presentations in any 
or every form. 

That’s why it is best to deal with Jam Handy. One-Stop Service 
saves time and needless extra accounting . . . many other costly 
duplications. Dealing with a self-contained organization saves con- 
fusion . . . places the responsibility at a single source . . . gets the 
whole job done better, easier, at less cost. 


One-Stop Service eliminates the worry and much of the rush. Take 
advantage of any or all of this specialized help at your next important 
meeting, educational program, field activity or film advertising project. 


Look at this list of Jam Handy products and services. They are all 
available in one spot, at one stop. The result? Satisfactory service 
at the lowest cost. Write or phone— 
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Convention Plans 
Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 


Covvice 


Skits 

Cartoon Comedies 
Training Manuals 
Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 
Slides 

Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 
Tape Recordings 
Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 
Banners 

Training Devices 
Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 
Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 
Technicolor Productions 
Field Surveys 
Convention Supervision 
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The Large st Guaranteed Magazine Circulation 


Inaugurating the Most Powerful Selling Force in Food, 


Fashion, Furnishings, Home Appliances, Health and Beauty 


3.400, OOO 


I, The largest available national magazine audience—guaranteed 
through the combination of McCall’s and Better Living 


all women 


@, An audience confined to one single sex—the sex that accounts for 
the major share of all national retail purchases 


emakers 


$B. Selecting the home makers of the country—through editorial pol- 
icies placing major emphasis on service information 


Beginning in May, McCall’s and Better Living will offer national 
advertisers the largest guaranteed magazine circulation available 
—5,400,000—all women—and all these women homemakers. 


Alone, McCall’s already delivers the sales messages of its adver- 
tisers into more than 4,000,000 homes. Alone, Better Living guar- 
antees an average net paid circulation of 1,500,000 for the period 
May through December, 1951. 


Together, these two service magazines—McCall’s bought at news- 
stands, by subscription and in department stores, and Better 
Living at the check-out counters of approximately 4,000 inde- 
pendent super-markets—present national advertisers with the 
greatest value in the magazine field today. No other publisher can 
offer the unique advantages of such a combination. 


Advertisers will also receive a special combination rate—a 2 per 
cent discount based on equivalent space in both publications. 
Each magazine may also be bought separately at regular rates. 


PRODUCT-MOVING ADVANTAGES OF THIS COMBINATION 


Advertisers using McCall’s and Better Living in combina- 
tion will receive the combined promotion and merchan- 
dising activities of these two magazines. 


McCall’s regularly provides its advertisers with complete 
promotion at the local level—including an extensively 
utilized retail mat service for newspaper tie-in. In addition, 
it features during the year large-scale special in-store pro- 
motions in the fields of food, fashion, furnishings, home 
appliances, health and beauty. 


Better Living will add to this a national service providing 
potent in-store merchandising influence right at the point 
of sale. This will take place through the thousands of 
member stores of the Super Market Institute. 


Together, these services provide a completely rounded 
merchandising program augmenting and intensifying the 
influence of national advertising at the local retail level. 


VicCalls«feler Ling 


An Unbeatable Combination for Selling MOST American Women 
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shopping centers 


ACB Newspaper Research Service 
brings you every advertisement 
you want to see that is published 
in daily or Sunday newspapers of 
the United States. You may have 
this service in complete tabulated 
and summarized report form; or 
you may make up your own reports 
from the full-page tearsheets we 
furnish you. 


With ACB Research Service, you 


vertised by your dealers; or your 
competitor’s dealers; or the content 
and extent of releases by com- 
petitors in national advertising. 


ACB shows above how you can 
buy these services by markets; but 
you can order by your sales terri- 
tories; or even single towns. You 
may take these services continu- 
ously, or periodically. 


ACB Services are among the most 
useful tools in merchandising and 
distribution. They are so flexible 
that you can get exactly what you 
want in coverage—and induration. 
Send today for catalog. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 
—tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished—gives 
names of satisfied users. 


know exactly what is being ad- ~ 


New York (16) ° 79 Madison Ave. 
Chicago (5) e 538 South Clork St. 
Memphis (3) ° 161 Jefferson Ave. 
San Francisco (5) . 16 First St. 
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T.R. PRODUCES 
VOLUME SALES 


sx Among the 8,500 T. R. Advertisers 
are approximately 2,000 who use no 
other media. T. R. produces sales for 
these companies in sufficient volume to 
justify their renewal, year after year, in 
Thomas Register . . . exclusively. 


Indisputable proof that T.R. pro- 
duces valuable sales contacts at the time 
buying is contemplated. Proof, too, that— 


E500 TR SMlvertiset 
Cut Ge Wrong” 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED SY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 


[HOMAS 
REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE e NEW YORK I1,N. Y. 


again and again... 
they recommend 


MAYFLOWER 


® Moving into a new home, in the same city or 
a thousand miles away, is a big event in any 
family’s life! Every day thousands of them, 
from all over the nation, report their satisfac- 
tion for the way Mayflower has taken over the 
job and handled it for them. They appreciate 
the courteous, safe and dependable service pro- 
vided by Mayflower personnel. We even find 
them telling their friends . . . at work and at 
play! We appreciate their recommendations 
because it is the most convincing proof we can 
offer that Mayflower is a safe and dependable 
moving service ... and good for your people 


whenever you have personnel transfers to make. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY © Indianapolis 
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HOW'S YOUR "E.9.?" 


Sometimes it isn’t your “I.Q.” that counts: It’s your 
“E.Q.” And if you’ve never heard of “E.Q,” we'd better 
orient you. “E.Q.” is short for “Earning Quotient.” It is 
a generic term which the Domestic Sewing Machine 
Company, Inc., has invented to sell more of its products. 


At this writing Domestic has its salesmen, all over the 
country, using a brand new sales tool. Domestic salesmen, 
accustomed to ringing the cash register by concentrating 
on sales talks built around savings possible by sewing— 
instead of buying ready-to-wear—now have a wow of a 
closer. They simply show housewives a small, disc-like 
dial, developed as an easy aid to greater sales, and tell 
prospects what their “E.Q.’s” are, all by a quick adjust- 
ment of the bi-faced cardboard disc. 


Here’s how it works: The prospect’s weekly food-cost, 
or monthly housing cost, is used as a guide to estimate the 
savings-by-sewing — or to put it more accurately, her 
“earnings.” 


Domestic believed it had something special in this new 
tool. At a time when the earnings of many workers are 
static, anything that promises more earning capacity is a 
bonanza where sales are concerned. But to educate its 
salesmen to the point of view, to show them how to utilize 
this simple but excellent tool, the cormpany decided to 
bring in its sales forces to the Cleveland manufacturing 
site. Iwo meetings were conducted on Domestic’s home 
grounds. The first one was an executive and management 
session. It took only 90 minutes. And an “E.Q.” sales 
training film was the highlight of the session. 


HE'S TESTING .. . her "E.Q." Christy A. Lange, Domestic 


Sewing Machine's s.m. is finding her “Earning Quotient” 


The second meeting was given over to a Sewing 
Clinic operation. Its purpose: intensive sales and demon- 
stration training. The salesmen got a full day for this 
one. Domestic, realizing that all study and no fun makes 
dull salesmen, had a get-to-together later on at which the 
“E.Q.” film was again shown. 


The film runs 15-minutes, shows how the new sales 
tool should be used in a sales interview. Before it was 
made—in fact before the tool was approved—a careful 
study was done on national income and expenditure aver- 
ages, and the normal purchasing habits of families in 
varying wage and salary brackets were calculated. The 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics provided much of the in- 
formation used for this fact-finding survey. 


The whole idea for the program was conceived by 
Domestic’s sales-minded president, Dodge Barnum. De- 
velopment of the idea was carried out by the company’s 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


But the man who is carrying it out is Christy A. Lange, 
the company’s sales manager. He says, “Our current sales 
approach, which might be called new since it is applied 
for the first time in our industry, is beamed at ‘earnings’ 
rather than savings. The idea that it takes two hours of 
demonstration to close a sewing machine sale is pretty 
well fixed in the sewing machine field. Domestic’s depar- 
ture from this concept, therefore, could also be called 
new; and in addition, it is basically a sound approach to 
the dealer’s problems concerning time, service, and sales.” 


These are days when the whole concept of salesman- 
ship is changing. . . . No longer will the old yardsticks 
serve. And Domestic realized that with rising taxes, 
higher costs of living it had to find a new sales approach. 
“Savings” no longer mean what they used to: Even the 
Government is finding that true when people cash in 
their war bonds at an accelerated rate. Everyone is look- 
ing for a way of increasing his earning capacity. And 
Domestic wisely tied its sales appeal to that universal 
desire. 


Already reports from dealers and their salesmen show 
that the idea is paying off. The object lesson seems to be: 
Examine your old sales messages. Ask yourself if they st'll 
hold true. Look about for new sales approaches, tieing 
in with the hopes, fears, ambitions of the public. And if 
you read the public’s mind well enough your sales charts 
will show it. Domestic’s charts have. 


THE BAGEL & CREAM CHEESE CLUB 


One of our editors has developed a swelled head since 
the afternoon mail arrived Thursday. In an envelope 
with The Borden Company’s letterhead was a small cari. 
The card boasted, as does almost every printed piece which 
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YOU DON'T KNOW 


Med Stellan 
_...BUT WE DO! 


He's One of 4,000 Employees 
At P. R. Mallory & Co. 


in Indianapolis ... 


AND HE'S ONE OF OUR 354,000* SUBSCRIBERS 


Ned, his fellow workers at P. R. Mallory & Co. ... leading electronic and metallurgical manufacturers . . . and 
thousands more employed by a hundred flourishing, diversified industries make the "Heart of Hoosierland,” a top- 


priority market for every type of manufactured product. 


In Marion County the effective-buying-power average of $5,705+ per family is well above the national average 


places Marion County in eighth position among the nation's 32 largest metropolitan counties. 


Our Hoosier workers—like Ned Skillman—also are responsible for Marion County's eighth-place ranking in retail 
sales per family. Week after week they buy goodly stores of necessities . . . but they have dollars left for lux- 


uries, too. 


And—we're very proud—they're buying ...and reading... 
The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News every day. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY € NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Publisher’s statements, 6 months ending September 30, 1950 
tSales Management’s ‘’Survey of Buying Power. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
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Borden has created for several years, a picture of Elsie— 
holding what looked like a truck tire. Underneath, in 
big, black letters was this legend: “1951 Membership 
Card. Elsie’s Bagel and Cream Cheese Club.” Below 
that was the editor’s name and, in fine print, this: “I 
hereby certify that the above-named has duly qualified” 
(The editor in question insists he hasn’t qualified for 
anything in years.) ‘‘and is herewith declared a Charter 
Member of Elsie’s ‘Bagel and Cream Cheese Club,’ and 
is herewith entrusted with the secret passwords by which 
one club member knows another: ‘When it comes to bagels 
and cream cheese, there’s no cream cheese like Borden’s!’ ” 


The unfortunate thing about all this is that the editor 
who was so honored wasn’t on very sure footing when it 
came to a definition of a bagel. Obviously the crux of 
the situation hung on the bagel. After perusing several 
dictionaries and finding them no help we went to see 
Borden. Straight to the cow’s mouth, as it were. 


Borden was aghast that we weren’t on cream cheese 
terms with bagels and enlightened us. A bagel is a sort 
of pretzel-like confection, made in doughnut shape. It is, 
moreover, a Jewish delicacy which is rapidly becoming 
popular with other sects. Seventh Day Adventists, 
Methodists, Lutherans and others have been observed 
nibbling on bagels. But Borden is running a large cam- 
paign in three big Jewish daily newspapers, touting the 
Elsie Bagel and Cream Cheese Club. 


The Bagel and C. C. Club is aimed primarily at mer- 


chants who operate in predominately Jewish neizhbor 
hoods. In addition to entrusting the secret words and 
membership to adults, Borden has Junior Membership 
buttons. As says a promotion piece which the company 
has sent out to the press: “Kids all over the city are 
wearing these buttons—Junior members in Elsie’s Bagel 
and Cream Cheese Club. They’re creating extra excite. 
ment—extra talk—extra Borden sales for you!” 


To point up the bagel and cream cheese activities, 
Borden’s offers merchants special point-of-purchase dis- 
plays, urges merchants to display bagels and Borden’s at 
the dairy counter. In addition, the dairy company spon- 
sors a program over WEVD, featuring Abe Elistein, 
Abe, who is slightly famous as a comedian, points up the 
distinct social advantages of becoming a member of the 
B and C. C. Club, has laughed thousands of people into 
joining. 


We had the distinct impression, however, that Borden 
was taking the whole thing very seriously and found it 
no laughing matter. Merchants, we are assured, are sell- 
ing more bagels, more Borden cream cheese, than ever. 
If the Club, intimates Borden, wasn’t a pretty serious 
matter, would that be happening? 


We don’t know. Personally, we’ve joined the Club. 
And we can hardly wait to meet another Elsie’s Bagel 
and Cream Cheese Club member so we can bellow the 
secret passwords: “When it comes to bagels and cream 
cheese, there’s no cream cheese like Borden’s!”’ 
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MOVING 
VANS 


United Pxe- laaned Moving 
Settles oc Schedule 


With organized Pre-Planned service, United movers 
settle your personnel on schedule—ready to go to work! 
Courteous, efficient workers carefully unpack and 
arrange rugs and heavy furniture ... give “settling 
down” assistance wherever needed. That’s why busy 
business firms all over America depend on 

smooth United service. For Pre-Planned 
moving and storage, call your friendly 
United agent—listed in the phone book 
—or wire Moving Headquarters, 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 


“Those United movers certainly were efficient!”’ 


\ United van tines, ». 


“Moving with Care Everywhere” * Over 350 agents in U.S. and Canada 


United Vans exclusively are “Sanitized for Cleaner, Safer Moving 
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XCite- JOHN F. DES REIS 
Elected vice-president in charge of sales, Ronson 
x Art Metal Works, Inc., which he joined in 1947, 
Vities, : : 
e later becoming general sales manager in 1949. 
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pti JOHN F. GORSKI, JR. 
¢ = Elected vice-president in charge of sales of The 
Bio Charles E. Hires Co., is responsible fof the com- 
pany's strongly supported sales and merchandising. 
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ever, 
‘T10US 
LAURENT J. TONNELE 
, Appointed Paul Jones national sales manager, 
an Frankfort Distillers Corp., to coordinate sales mer- 
- chandising activities for the Paul Jones Brand. 
ream 


EDWIN J. HEIMER 


Named sales manager of hand lift and motorized 
hand trucks made by the Philadelphia Division, Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., to succeed W. Glen Tipton. 


JAMES L. KNIPE 


Appointed general sales manager, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., he served the last two years as vice- 
president in charge of corrugated container sales. 


LEWIS F. BONHAM 


Newly elected president, Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
comes to the Vick Chemical Co. subsidiary from 
The Mennen Co. where he was merchandising mgr. 


DRAVO CORP.: 
Walter L. Davidson (left) and John W. Oehler (right) 


are named sales managers, respectively, of Dravo's 
Heating Department to supervise national sales of 
"'Counterflo" space heaters, and of the Engineering 
Works Division, shipyards operator and builder of 
welded steel vessels and structural steel products. 
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WOMEN 
RESPOND 
TO SERVICE 


HERALD-AMERICAN 
SERVICE FEATURES 


Sell Mure jor You! 


Service to the customer is a basic 
principle of successful selling — 
the better the service, the better 


the sales. 


Following this sound sales prin- 
ciple, the Herald-American has de- 
veloped a dynamic sales force to 
make your advertising sales mes- 
sage more effective. It has created 
Service Features to match the in- 
terests of your customers and there- 
by to stimulate greater buying. 


These Service Features are a 
most important part of the Herald- 
American, where, at any time, on 
any day, readers can get practical 
buying information. Herald-Amer- 
ican Service Features cover Food, 
Home Furnishings and Appliances, 
Fashion, Beauty, Travel and Trans- 
portation. They tell the reader 
“What's Good,” “Where To Get It” 
and “How Much It Costs”. 


As a result of this complete and 
practical information, the Herald- 
American is recognized as “Chica- 


go’s Service Newspaper” and a re- 


liable guide to better buying. 


The Herald-American gives the 
Service — YOU make the sales! 
SALES MANAGEMEN’) 
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With the unique flexibility of PICTORIAL REVIEW 
you can concentrate your advertising dollars exactly 

here they yield you fattest sales returns. You can 
rush quick help to a slumping market. You can take 
full advantage of favorable conditions in a good mar- 
ket. In a single market, you can test out new sales 
strategies, new advertising approaches. You can intro- 
duce market-by-market a new product, a new service. 
You can fit your advertising precisely to your distribu- 
tion. You can put the full mighty sales-pull of a great 
Sunday Magazine to work for you in those individual 
markets where it will benefit you most. Surely a 
magazine like this deserves a prominent place on your 
media list in 1951! 


l.Mass-buying audience created and held by the 
World’s top artists and writers. 


2, Proven high readership for your advertisements. 


3.The mighty impact of color advertising even in a 
single market. 


4.Reader interest anchored deep in all the news of 
home-town entertainment. 


3. No single page competitive product advertising .. . 
aclear field for your sales story. 


6. Ability to time your advertising to the exact timing 
of your sales plans. 


1.Deep penetration into largest consumer-masses in 
America’s most influential buying centers. 


8. The individual, street-by-street market guidance of 
the famous Hearst Sales Operating Controls. 


Concentrate for More Sche 
with the FLEXIBILITY of 


Total 10-Market Circulation Takes Your Advertising To 
Over 6,000,000 Families With The Sunday Issues Of 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER + LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER «+ MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN + BOSTON ADVERTISER 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN -¢+ PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
DETROIT TIMES ° CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


Any Combination Of Three Or More 
Papers Earns You A Grovp Discount 


If you're not advertising in The Elks, 
you’re missing one of America’s 
most selective male mass markets— 
1,000,000 MEN—more than live in 
a city the size of Philadelphia. And 
don’t forget—Elks earn twice the na- 
tional average. They can afford to 


buy more... more often. 


THE Me. 
MAGAZINE Me 
New York+ Chicago: Los Angeles*Detroit *Seattle 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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'TY-1,000,000 


“The Seiatch Fad, 


‘The night is long and pain weighs 
heavily, but God will hold His world 
above despair; look to the East, 
where up the lucid sky the morning 
climbs! The day shall yet be fair.” 


I wish I’d said that, but it is from 
Celia Thaxter’s ‘Faith,’ and comes 
to me on the New Year’s card of 
the Joseph Katzes of Baltimore. A 
timely reminder in a dark day that 
light will shine again. 


Incidentally, when our Pete Wood- 
ward wrote up Joe Katz as Balti- 
more’s “man of the year” awhile 
back, he mentioned that, by request, 
Joe had pinned something BIG on 
President Truman. I wrote my old 
associate that he had achieved some- 
thing which the Republicans had 
failed to do. 


Cute typo spotted by SM’s Jim 
Collins in the Hollywood Citizen- 
News: The Washington brass was 
referred to as “high-tanking  staff- 
officers.” 

* 


G.H.D. (no other identification) 
writes that the dough is also in the 
NBC of Coatesville, Pa., meaning the 
National Bank of Coatesville. 


Those of us who write for publica- 
tion often have cause to recall an 
observation of the late Elbert Hub- 
bard, to wit: “If you would avoid 
criticism, do nothing, say nothing, be 
nothing.” 


. 

“U. S. Leads in Corn’’—headline 

on filler. Nothing personal, I take it. 
. 

Sixteen million yards of silt has 
been removed from _ Philadelphia’s 
Schuylkill. It was a life of dredgery. 

* 


It’s a strange alphabet that has 
FCC between CBS and RCA. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


I don’t think a_ gadget-minded 
America will go along with a recent 
Supreme Court ruling on patents. As 
the Mrs. says, what would we do 
without zippers, for example ? 


DuPont got a nice twist with this 
headline: ‘‘Neoprene leads a shelter- 
ing life.’ And Alfred Dunhill did 
well with: “Havana is at 50th and 
5th.” 


niT—“You say he’s tight-fisted ?” 
wit—“Yeah; he even launders his 
Kleenex for re-use.” 


Chuck Wagon: What most of us 
did in favor of the truck. 


A bird on TV told about a pair of 
skunks that fell in love and were 
married. They expect a little stinker 
in the Spring. 

. 


Bill Peterson, associate editor of 
Hardware Mutual’s employes’ maga- 
zine, writes to ask if any of the oil- 
burner boys ever came up with 
“There’s no fuel like an oil fuel.” I 
haven’t seen it, Bill. 


The same correspondent says that, 
if your reporter takes on a little ex- 
cess weight, he’ll be The Padded 
Scratcher. 

os 

“Work as if you were to live 110 
years. Pray as if you were to die to- 
morrow.’ —Ben Franklin. 

* 


Vishinsky calls MacArthur the 
“evil genius of our time.” Which 
calls an ad lib of Aitkin-Kyne: 
Howard Medholdt addressed to | 
Goldsmith: “Genius with the lig’:- 


brown hair.” 


w ‘ 


— 


Wax-workKs: Where phonograyh 
records are made. 
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vearcy FOUR BILLION DOLLARS 
OF EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
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—and you can tap it effectively with one paper 
... the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


One great metropolitan newspaper—the Cleveland Plain Dealer—gives you 
local coverage of the rich Cleveland market area (Greater Cleveland 
and the 26* adjacent counties). Here, retail sales run close to two and 
a half billion dollars! And you can get your share with one paper, one coverage, 


one low cost! The Plain Dealer belongs on your list! 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 

she Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
The Plain Dealer’s Market Total RetailSales . . . . $1,389,093,000 $1,016,538,000 
Survey Department can assist you in Food Sales ... nee 344,023,000 258,111,000 
checking your merchandising coverage Gen. Merchandise —_ ; 256.335,000 90.493.000 

with current market data for Cleve- : ' : : 

land. Write for information. Drug Sales . . . ‘pa 39,922,000 20,972,000 
Furn., Hsld., Radio Setas : 70,099,000 44,938,000 
Eff. Buying Income . . . 2,372,846,000 1,602,861,000 
*Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1950 


ST EVELAND 


CLEVELAND 


~\PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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MEN’S WEAR STORE 
ADVERTISING 


WOMEN’S WEAR STORE 


ADVERTISING 


N 1950 as in other years, both the men’s 

wear and the women’s wear store adver- 
tisers of Detroit decided that The Free Press 
produced better results for them, and said 
so with a major portion of their linage in 
this newspaper. 


Of the six retail women’s wear stores 
using over 150,000 lines in one paper, five 
of them used more space in The Free Press. 


Of the three retail men’s wear store 
accounts using over 140,000 lines in one 
paper, two of them used more space in The 
Free Press. 


Reasonably we believe you can accept the 
judgment of these on-the-spot and impor- 
tant retailers in the use of their Detroit 
advertising and go and do likewise in 1951. 


GDhe Detroit Free Jvess 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 


meat is a stable diet, of course. 
* 
Time cover showed invading 
Chinese as a swarm of locusts. Quick, 
| Henry, the fleet! 


| In the dog-food business, horse- 
| 
| 


* 

United Press says a Hollywood 
gag is to ask someone if he’s seen 
“the new Truman nickel.” If he says 


“no,” you pull out a dollar bill. 
. 


Harold Lloyd’s new flicker, ‘“‘\lad 
Wednesday,” will fail to cheer up 
the chronic sourpuss who’s mad every 
day. 


If the Communists would just 
hold their fire, the automobile would 
do the job for them. Final tab on the 
Christmas week-end was 545 killed, 
not including the wounded. And, to 
forestall any complaint by General 
Motors or Chrysler or Ford, I hasten 
to append that the automobile is a 
splendid invention . . . im proper 
hands. 

> 

Milton Berle’s — shot-in-the-head 
routine would fall flat in Philadel- 
phia, where a madman sniper has 
kept many residents in a state of 
terror. 

* 

In case you've forgotten, it was 
Claire Chennault who predicted away 
back there that World War III 
would break in China. 

bd . 

You’ve heard about the new reduc- 

ing-drug, of course: Sulfa-denial. 
. 

Columning, as you may have heard, 
is not all beer and skittles. ‘The 
Philadelphia Budlletin’s Earl Selby 
got an anonymous postcard, reading: 
“You phony, drop dead!” 

e 

A comparatively new columnist, 
Bennett Cerf, has a weakness for 
paronyms. He groups them under a 
general heading: “Pun-American 
Conference.” 

+ 


The 25-millionth Chevrolet has 
just rolled off the production-line. It 
took 12 years to produce the first mil- 
lion, only six months to produce the 
latest million. 

. 

“The greatest magnifying-glasses 
in the world are a man’s own eyes 
when they look upon his own per- 
son.” —Alexander Pope. 

* 


“Ask the young; they know every- 

thing.”’—French Proverb. 
. 

“Tt’s tough to go to school in New 
Mexico,” says a piece in the Post. | 
always thought it was tough to go to 
school. Period. : 
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WALDES 


THOUARC 


taining rings 


Sweet's helped design this 
Waldes Kohinoor catalog 
especially for the use of 
product design engineers... 
distributes 16,000 copies 

to designers 

of top-rank buying power. 


Sweet's handles 

more catalogs than 

ony other organization — 
in 1950 

over 35,000,000 copies 
for 1,148 manufacturers. 
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DIVISION OF F.W. DODGE CORPORATION 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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A 15-COUNTY MARKET 


With Over 


$31,193,000* Home Furnishings 


Sales 


*Sales Management 1950 


Survey of Buying Power 


WINSTON-SALEM 


WASHINGTON 


Cult Board, 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
AGENCY 


> A horseback interpretation of the 
wage freeze applies it to salesmen’s 
commission rates but not, of course, 
to shifts to richer territory. 


> The method of setting ceilings is 
squeezing a lot of dealers. Their 
prices during the base period had al- 
lowed for average costs; their sup- 
pliers now fix their own ceilings to a 
few sales far above the average. 


> In general, however, OPS is 
much looser than the old OPA. 
There is no pretense of effort to 
“hold the line.” There is no line. 
This attitude is far from popular. 
Congressmen get mail from _ indig- 
nant constituents, which they pass 
along to the Agency. 


> OPS will get some help from 
NPA, which has been ordered by 
Charles Wilson to see that materials 
are supplied to makers of moderate 
and low-price goods in preference to 
the fancy lines. In contrast, there was 
never such a command to WPB. 


> You can get a good impression of 
the OPS setup from the listing of its 
divisions, branches and sections, with 
respect to the products and services 
they handle. Write OPS, Tempo E, 
Washington, release “ESA-GPR-87.” 


DEFENSE 


> Methods of buying are being 
changed. A few months ago, Con- 
gress passed a law letting the Armed 
Services negotiate deals; more _ re- 
cently, an order by the President out- 
lined how far they can go. 

No longer must the Armed Serv- 
ices advertise for bids. They needn’t 
demand performance bonds. They 
can release their contractors from ob- 
ligations under outstanding bonds. 


It’s likely that companies that win 
bids will be bonded as in the past: 
after all, they’re strangers to the 
Procurement Officers. There’s less 
reason for demanding a performance 
bond from a company you select to 
negotiate with. 

Many companies have complained 
that they can’t fill Government 
orders at the prices first agreed upon: 
Costs have gone up since. The Armed 
Services now have authority to pay 
more. Incidentally, the OPS issued 
a special order removing sales to the 
Services from the general freeze. 

There’s been no change in the sta- 
tus of sales agents. As before, con- 
tracts contain the clause letting the 
Government void contracts made 
through agents other than ‘“‘employees 
or bona fide established commercial 
or selling agencies,” or to deduct the 
commissions. 


CONGRESS 


> Roosevelt had presented a $10 bil- 
lion tax bill to a wartime Congress, 
which then voted $2.7 billion. From 
the way they talk, Congressmen will 
be less timid now about raising 
money. 

The bill won’t be passed in a 
hurry. Government does not immedi- 
ately need the money; strange as it 
may sound to those who don’t follow 
the financial details, the Treasury is 
likely to get through this fiscal year 
with a cash surplus. It’s hard to see 
how a second tax bill can be enacted 
before late summer or fall. 


& Once more, the issue of postsge 
rates is before Congress. It’s not, as 
one might suppose, a matter of course 
that congressmen will be readier this 
year than last to raise rates. Post 
Office fortunes may improve as they 
did during the war. There’s a vast 
amount of military mail, on which 
the Post Office collects full receipts, 
but which is handled by the Armed 


Services. Revenues on first-class at 
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STORY COOKING 


HOW CAN a woman surprise a husband who thinks he 
is the best cook in town—or a bishop who's fond 
of popovers? The "Betty Crocker Program" (Tues— 
days and Thursdays, CBS-TV) is built around such 
situations and their happy sequels. Step—by-—step 
solution is demonstrated in the Betty Crocker 
kitchen with Gold Medal Kitchen-—Tested Flour 

and General Mills ready mixes and appliances. 


REGULARLY 3% 


NOW ONLY 


plus Mads Bae Poe 


THING } 


SURE 


DRUGGISTS HAVE TIME and space only for a proved 
Sales winner. So Meds Division of Personal Prod- 


ucts Corp. tested the appeal of a plastic tampon 
case before offering it to stores as a consumer 
incentive. Druggists put up coupon-—carrying 


displays, made full sales. Meds handled mailing 
details and promoted the premium with advertise— 
ments in 18 newspapers and 22 magazines. 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 
Advertising 


* BOSTON °* 
MINNEAPOLIS * 


BUFFALO * 
SAN FRANCISCO * 


DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO * 


QUICK TRICK 

FORT PITT Brewing Company's new television spots 
get quick identification with the real Fort Pitt 
blimp that flies over western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. Cartoon portion of the minute 
films shows character eying blimp, chasing it, 
getting and pouring Fort Pitt Special Beer. 
"Sell" is concentrated in 10 seconds of live ac-— 
tion. Fort Pitt is a client of BBDO Pittsburgh. 


ARMSTRONG's 
QUAKER RuGs 


FRIENDLY CIRCLE 


TV DRAMA that's wholesome as well as entertaining 
draws big audiences. That fact is proved again 
by the success of "Armstrong's Circle Theatre" 
(Tuesdays, NBC-TV). The characters in the orig- 
inal stories presented might well be your own 
family or friends. Kay Campbell, shown above, 
handles commercials for Armstrong Cork Company's 
Linoleum, Quaker Rugs, and building materials. 
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APPROXIMATELY ONE HALF 
OF THE MORE THAN 70,000 


TELEVISION SETS IN THE MEMPHIS 


AREA TUNED IN DA VTIME! 


SETS-IN-USE SURVEY CONDUCTED BY 
INDEPENDENT MARKET RESEARCH FIRM 


The results of a television own- 
ership survey conducted among 
Memphis television set owners 
by the Psychological Service 
Center have just been released 
(the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter is a survey and research 
organization directed by W. R. 
Atkinson, Ph.D.). 


The findings of this study 
prove conclusively that ap- 
proximately 50% of WMCT’s 
more than 70,000 television 
homes have their sets tuned 
in between 12:00 Noon and 
6:00 p. m. 


The survey employed the usual - 


coincidental manner. Telephone 
calls to set owners were sched- 
uled on a half-hour basis, and 
the results carefully tabulated. 
Between December 4 and De- 
cember 10, 1950, the survey 
compiled 3,840 interviews dur- 
ing the hours of 12:00 noon to 
6:00 p. m. The following high 
percentages for half-hour lis- 
tenership are significant: 52% 
high Monday through Fri- 
day, 62% for Saturday, and 
79% for Sunday. The survey 
establishes the following 
averages: 


] 38.3% of the more than 70,000 
« television sets in this area were 
in use from 12:00 noon to 6:00 in the 
afternoon . . . Monday through Friday. 


41.6% of these 70,000 sets were 
« in use on Saturday afternoon. 


53.25% of these 70,000 sets 
=» were in use Sunday afternoon. 


Here is an assured audience of 
tremendous proportions, which 
you can reach in the daytime. 
In Memphis, this takes on extra 
importance for you, in that this 
television audience is unbroken. 
WMCT is the only television 
station in the Memphis market 
area—the one and only station 
telecasting to the entire Mem- 
phis area. 


A Sales Demonstration in these 
Memphis homes at only $.0015 each* 


This survey proves that you can 
show your product to an as- 
sured audience in the Memphis 
market area at a cost of $.0015 
(fifteen one-hundredths of a 
cent) per home. In other words, 
you could make 648 such sales 
demonstrations for only $1.00. 


Day and night, here is the entire 
television audience in Memphis 
and the Mid-South, ready to re- 
ceive your sales message. May 
we suggest that you call or wire 
your nearest Branham office for 
availabilities. They're going fast! 
Based onthe _T0 Sell Memphis 
wate tens you need the 
weekday race. Undivided audience of 


Memphis ONLY 
TV Station 


WwMc WMCF WMCT 


National Representatives 
The Branham Company 

Owned and operated by 

The Commercial Appeal 
CHANNEL 4 e MEMPHIS 
AFFILIATED WITH NBC 


Also affiliated with 
CBS, ABC and DUMONT 


least are likely to accumulate. Con. 
gressmen may decide to wait and see. 


> The Senate Small Business Com. 
mittee has been successful in fiuding 
scarce materials for various com- 
panies no longer able to produce. It 
has been getting in touch directly 
with suppliers, who for one reason or 
another treat a Senate request as a 


“DO” rating. 


> The Bureau has just released pre- 
liminary figures on the “Population 
of Urbanized Areas: April 1, 1950~ 
Series PC-3, No. 9.” The tables sep- 
arate the suburban population, which 
is 30% of the total urban population. 


CENSUS 


> This year, the Census-Social Se- 
curity county figures on employment 
and payrolls will come out late. The 
next tabulation will cover the first 
quarter of 1949. The breakdowns 
won’t be as detailed as in the past. 
On the other hand, Social Security 
and Census of Manufactures data 
will be reconciled. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY 


> By writing to your nearest De- 
partment of Commerce local office, 
you can get a copy of NPA’s “Di- 


_ rectory of Industry Advisory Com- 


mittees as of January 2, 1951.” 


> Among things being done at NPA 
are: 

1. A staff is being recruited to run 
a CMP (Controlled Materials Plan) 
which, it is said, will start July 1. 

2. Surveys are under way to find 
out how much scarce metal is used 
in ordinary industrial products. Fig- 
ures are needed for the coming CP. 

3. Many of the orders recently 
promulgated or now being drafted 
list products in which specified ma- 
terials may not be used. 

4. There are several groups at 
work on uniform designs for various 
gadgets. Orders on how to design 
things probably won’t take into ac- 
count considerations of brand or of 
trade names. 


FTC 


> For the first time in several yex's, 
the Commission has imposed a code 
on an industry: the auto dealers. ‘} he 
code makes them detail clearly she 
finance charges on a car, so that she 
customer can shop around for insit- 
ance and an instalment loan. It’s one 
of the few codes, incidentally, that 
wasn’t written in pure legalese. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1951 


"SELLERS’' MARKET" MAY BE A DELUSION 


The most difficult period for planning is with us today 
—the most difficult ever faced by executives in both gov- 
ernment and business. We don’t know definitely whether 
there will be all-out war or merely a gradual preparation 
against possible war; whether there will be continuing 
shortages or whether we shall expand production to such 
an extent that we can have both guns and butter, and 
no lasting shortages of either; whether we will have a 
long-time sellers’ market or will be back very soon to a 
buyers’ market. E 


The company executive is faced with picking the best 
calculated risk among several alternatives, and it would 
seem that the soundest assumptions would be that mobil- 
ization will be gradual rather than complete, that pro- 
duction will be increased, that over the coming three 
years there is greater likelihood of a buyers’ market than 
a sellers’ market. The reasoning back of these assumptions 
was detailed on pages 35 and 37 of the February 1 issue. 


The level of selling efficiency is apparently at a very 
low ebb in all sectors of the distributive economy. Re- 
cently, the Detroit Sales Executives Club listened to a 
panel of purchasing agents who told what they really 
thought of today’s salesmen. . . . It’s doubtful that they 
learned anything about selling that they didn’t already 
know. The purchasing agents stressed the importance of 
knowing your product—knowing your competitor’s prod- 
uct—knowing the market—knowing the buyer’s needs— 
being friendly—developing honest and permanent rela- 
tions, and the like. 


What the purchasing agents did tell them—and pointed 
up by specific examples—is that we are not effectively 
getting over the extreme importance and dire necessity 
of applying the basic principles to those whom we depend 
upon to eventually market our product. We are talking 
a terrific job. The job we're doing is not so hot. Our in- 
tentions may be good, but we’ve bogged down somewhere 
along the line. 


So, according to these purchasing agents, we fall back 
on the uncertainties of the times—war threat, material 
shortages, restrictions, controls, government interference, 
politics, taxes, sharp competition, shortage of salesmen— 
and in desperation say, “Things are going to hell, so 
what’s the use?” 


According to the purchasing agents, too many of our 
salesmen do not know the products they are selling and 
they destroy confidence with the buyer by bluffing. Not 
only are many salesmen lacking in necessary knowledge 
but in too many cases they do not know where to get it, 
ani in other cases they take too long to get it. Further 
gripes by the purchasing agents: ‘‘We are obliged to listen 
to boring memorized sales spiels and claims that can’t be 
backed up. Too many salesmen lean heavily on reciprocity, 
friendship with higher-ups, and in trying to find out 
whom they “have to see” to get business. Many salesmen 
have no time to demonstrate and others don’t know how. 
At least 35% of salesmen take up too much time filling 
time when they should be selling.” 
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Retail Selling Very Poor 


Our continuing series, “Adventures in Shopping,” in- 
dicates that thé creative phase of selling is almost a lost 
art in retail stores, and many potentially new or higher 
sales are lost. These findings are confirmed in the annual 
nation-wide survey of retail selling made by Willmark 
Service System, Inc. The company analyzed 40,000 re- 
ports prepared by its field sales agents on observed retail 
transactions, and performance was evaluated on the basis 
of 100% as par. This grade merely represents the service 
which every store hopes to render its patrons, and does 
not represent superior salesmanship or an outstanding 
selling job. A grade below 100, however, does indicate 
the extent of laxity and sluggish performance on the part 
of the salesperson. 


Every phase in retail selling has shown a marked de- 
cline in 1950, with the ratings growing progressively 
worse following the Korean invasion. Weakness was par- 
ticularly evident in the creative phases of selling, with 
efforts of salespersons to instill buying desire off 11.8% 
from the previous year, suggestion selling down 6.2% 
and interest in “trading up” a sale off 7.4%. Competence 
in closing sales dropped to the low level of 76.6%. 


Careful analysis of the 40,000 transactions shows that 
efforts to increase sales resulted in almost a statistical 
minus, that “trading up” could be graded only 47.4 out 
of a possible 100, and “suggestion selling” only 17.2. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


"1946 1947 1948 1949 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT.OF COMMERCE & U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
CRAPHIC BY PICK-S,W.Y.4 


1950 est 


Even with an anticipated 20% drop in dollar volume, this 
year's total should exceed all years except the last two. 


DOLLAR FIGURES ARE MISLEADING 


It seems fairly obvious that a major reason for smug- 
ness and apathy on the part of salesmen (at all levels) is 
that they look at dollar volume, and az2 paid according 
to the dollar volume. Price increases have provided a free 
ride. Since 1929 there has been a 170% gain in the gross 
national product, and approximately the same figure ap- 
plies to the gains since 1940. If a salesman sold $50,000 
worth in 1940 and $135,000 in 1950 he takes credit for 


an extraordinary increase, but what was his accomplish- 
ment in terms of units? 


At long last the Commerce Department has evolved a 
plan to squeeze some of the water out of statistical dollars 
by using constant money value as a market measurement 
base. The 170% gain mentioned above has been de- 
watered down to 78%. 


_ We thoroughly agree with Jack Aspley who comments 
in a recent Dartnell bulletin: ‘“The sooner sales managers 
face up to the facts and squeeze the water out of their 
own sales figures, the sooner we will quit kidding our- 
selves about our inflated sales records.” 


By squeezing the water out he means that we should 
forget dollar sales increases and put the measurement on 
another basis—on units, if possible—although that pre- 
sents a real problem in many industries and companies. 


IS THERE TOO MUCH ADVERTISING? 


One of the best articles to appear in a long time in a 
general magazine on any phase of business is the article 
in the February issue of Harper’s magazine by Otto 
Kleppner, head of the New York advertising agency bear- 
ing that name, and titled “Is There Too Much Adver- 


tising ?” 


REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED 
ov DOMESTIC AIRLINES 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE 17.2 
OPERATIONS : 


1945 1947 1948 1949 1950csr. 


SOURCE: CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, WV. om 


A pictograph this issue makes interesting comparisons be- 
tween the airlines and railroads. 


Most men who make a living out of advertising ar 
guilty of exaggerating the effects of advertising becayg 
all too often they assume that advertising can be disasgo. 
ciated from the other elements of business and made to 
stand alone. Kleppner very wisely points out that adver. 
tising is only one step in selling a product. Many adver. 
tising men also have been guilty of trying to sell the ide, 
that the consumer doesn’t pay for successful advertising, 


Kleppner makes the very sound observation that the 
consumer pays for advertising just as he pays for every. 
thing that goes into making and delivering the product— 
the wages, salaries, raw materials, research, salesmen, 
taxes, dividends, and that the real question is “Does the 
consumer get more or less for his money because of that 


advertising ?” 


He answers this question by posing three factors: (1) 
the effect of advertising on lowering the production cost, 
(2) the effect of advertising on lowering the selling cost, 
(3) what management does with the resulting profit. 


If we assume that advertising helps to bring in the 
volume of business needed to reduce production cost to 
its low point, does that automatically mean that the price 
to the consumer is reduced? If advertising helps to reduce 
the time the salesman spends in explaining the values of 
the product, thereby reducing the over-all selling cost, 
does that mean the price to the consumer is automatically 
reduced ? 


Then Kleppner goes on to show that what happens to 
any profits made in a business—including those made 
through advertising—depends on what management de- 
cides to do with those profits, after taxes. It is at this 
juncture that all the ambition, vision, ingenuity and cour- 
age of a business reveal themselves in deciding how much 
of the profits to draw out, how much to plough back into 
the business, how much to pay out to workers, how much 
to pass on to the consumer via the product, and in what 
form. 


“That form may be as a lower price with the same quality, 
or better quality at the same price, or both better quality and 
lower price at the same time. It may be better styling, better 
design, better mechanism, better packaging, or anything else 
that makes a man feel better satisfied with his purchase. The 
function of advertising is to help create and distribute the better 
values a business offers in competition for the buyer’s selection. 
.. . Advertising is not the solar center of the system around 
which all business revolves, as the movies and critics picture it, 
but it is a part of the system which revolves around the buyer. 
The effort of trying to please the buyer makes the system go 
round. That is the nuclear structure of American business. How 
good the system is can be measured by the better values in more 
products which it has brought to more people. 


“Because advertising is only a part of that system, it can be 
accorded only a part of the credit for the many benefits that 
that system provides. . . . We cannot say, with any certainty, 
for example, just how much credit each department [of 
business] should get for the fact that tires now ride four times 
longer per dollar than those of twenty years ago, or that two 
hundred sheets of facial tissues originally cost 65 cents, while 
today you get three hundred sheets of far better quality for 
only 27 cents, or that a mother today can get a wider choice 0 
more nutritious canned baby food at 9 cents a can than she 
could get for 60 cents twenty-five years ago and could not get 
at all thirty-five years ago. Until we learn how to measure the 
influence of men’s ideas and work upon each other in a common 
cause, we must judge the contribution of each activity of 4 
business by the combined achievements as a whole.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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THESE MAJOR CHANGES... 


Slashing of management red tape to shorten lines of authority. 


Decentralization in sales to give regional managers full responsibility for sales and 


profits in their own territories. 


Decentralization in manufacturing to improve local service on engineered orders. 


Cut in paper work for district managers to gain 50% more selling time. 


New setup for Marketing in which the department has bigger and broader respon- 
sibilities including control of quantity, quality and price of all items to be 


manufactured. 


New job descriptions for all management men to eliminate misunderstandings and 


buck-passing. 


. . . PRODUCED THESE RESULTS: 


"OUR new setup has prepared us for most foreseeable eventualities. 


"IT has given us the flexibility for fast action. 


"IT has made secondary levels of management profit-conscious. 


“IT has substantially improved customer service. 


“IT has brought new harmony into group action.” 


—Consensus of the Trumbull Management Group. 


Trumbull Remodels Its Management 
To Meet “The Age of Crisis’ 


This corporate organization plan rationalizes the far-flung 


operations of seven plants, defines clearly all lines of execu- 


tive authority, crystallizes a new concept of sales func- 


tions, and creates the climate for productive teamwork. 


BY A. R. HAHN, 
Managing Editor 


Management men everywhere are 
looking upon a rather grim fact: In 
this year of crisis there seems but one 
near-certainty. For years to come, 
probably, crisis is likely to be our 
“normal” state. 

Many a company large and small, 
in full realization that its organiza- 
tion is obsolescent, is looking at its 
corporate framework and asking how 
it can be reinforced to meet the 
strains which are sure to come. A 
few already have made important 
changes. 
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One of these is Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. Trum- 
bull’s business — electrical distribu- 
tion systems of 600 volts and less— 
is split roughly 50-50 between a 
“packaged” line of standard prod- 
ucts (safety switches, circuit break- 
ers, motor control devices, unit 
panelboards) and custom-engineered 
and designed equipment for differ- 
ent types of construction projects; 
(among these: Centr-A-Power and 
Flex-A-Power distribution systems). 
All products are sold through electri- 
cal distributors. 

Trumbull has come up with a five- 
way functional type of corporate or- 
ganization which is already attract- 
ing attention from other industries as 


a newsworthy case history in intelli- 
gent ‘corporate management en- 
gineering.” While there is nothing 
basically new in functional organiza- 
tion itself, some of what it embodies 
at Trumbull breaks away sharply 
from established practices. 

The philosophy behind it was 
summed up in one sentence by Presi- 
dent Elmer T. Carlson at the time 
the project was initiated: “The cus- 
tomer is the reason for our business 

. and any organization plan de- 
cided upon must be able to prove it- 
self in terms of improved customer 
relations.” 

After one full year of operation 
under the revised setup, improved 
customer relations have _ indeed 
proved to be the biggest single value 
to come out of it. But the change has 
also brought a new sense of security 
to the management men responsible 
for Trumbull’s destinies. And other 
important values, both tangible and 
intangible, are becoming evident. 

The high-spots of the action 
taken: . 

1. Decentralization under capable 
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MARKETING CHIEF MACLAFFERTY: No 
matters of petty routine rob him of “think- 
ing time.’ Only seven men report to him. 
His is a new type of job pattern, his a 
new range of responsibility. His depart- 
ment budgets sales, tells the manufacturing 
department what to make, how much to 
make, and at what price it will have to be 
delivered. 


regional managers was adopted to 
shorten the distance from the cus- 
tomer to a source of Trumbull au- 
thority, «nd to shorten the time re- 
quired for analysis of need, develop- 
ment of proposal, quotation of price, 
completion of drawings, and final de- 
livery of custom-designed equipment. 

2. On the manufacturing side, all 
engineered lines, with few exceptions, 
are now made at each of the branch 
factories. ‘This accelerates the speed 
with which custom-designed equip- 
ment orders can be handled through 
regional offices. Now, highly trained 
factory technicians are available, al- 
most anywhere, for customer con- 
sultation. 

3. Under a brand-new concept 
there was created a Marketing De- 
partment in which some unusual 
functions are embodied, and through 
which new types of service were 
made available. Its scope of opera- 
tion is very broad. 

Because this newly hatched Mar- 
keting Department and the functions 
assigned to the divisions in it repre- 
sent the biggest area of change as 
contrasted with earlier methods of 
company operation, we shall examine 
this department in considerably more 
detail later on. 

Fortunately for Trumbull, the 
need for management remodeling 
was recognized some time before the 
Korean War broke out. The project 
was initiated in 1948 as a result of a 
turning point in company history. 
The plan became operative, however, 
only in January, 1950. When the 
United States was plunged into a de- 
clared state of national emergency, 
the company felt ready to meet it. 
“We believe,” said President Carl- 
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son recently, “that we're ready for 
anything.” 
Let’s go back for a moment. In 


1945* the founders of Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Co. retired. 

The business was then 46 years 
old. It had grown from a one-shop, 
one-product shoestring to a $15,- 
000,000 volume. By 1948 there were 
seven plants as widely separated as 
Plainville, Conn., Houston, Tex., 
and Seattle, Wash. There were 25 
business locations — factories, ware- 
houses, district ofices—in 15 states. 

“Markets had broadened, volume 
had increased, new types of products 
were being manufactured, personnel 
had multiplied . . . but the frame- 
work of management structure dur- 
ing this time had changed, largely by 
improvisation, to take care of this 
expansion. This was not at all un- 
usual and was common to most com- 
panies during the postwar period.” 


Prescription for Streamlining 


At Plainville headquarters the 
company was operating more or less 
under a functional setup. The plants 
at Norwood, New York and Hous- 
ton were set up on a modified Prod- 
uct Division basis (in that they con- 
trolled all of the functions with the 
exception of field sales). “The West 
Coast was operating in two regional 
setups—Northwest and California— 
where each controlling executive had 
the responsibility for all functions of 
the Trumbull business within his 
region. 


*At this date the Trumbull business be- 
came a wholly owned subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


On the sales side of the business 
there had been a sales manager who 
had under him all the district man- 
agers and all the field representatives. 
At the home office he supervised an 
advertising manager and a:° staff 
whose functions were varied. 

Under this setup most cost esti- 
mates on engineered jobs had to come 
from the home office. This was a slow 
procedure, and one that put Trun- 
bull at a disadvantage in competition 
with other firms located nearer to the 
prospect’s front door. 

This was but one of the basic 
conditions which indicated the need 
for a change to accommodate the 
growth of the company. It also ap- 
peared that the time had come when 
it was desirable to re-state the lines 
of authority. There was need, too, 
for decentralization to prevent man- 
agers from being overwhelmed _be- 
cause so many people were reporting 
to them. And finally, there was the 
wish to find a pattern for the sales 
side of the business that would bring 
it fully into harmony with the 
greatly enhanced importance of the 
marketing function in all industry. 

In approaching the job of bluc- 
printing a new organization plan, 
Trumbull men charged with making 
the preliminary study tried to view 
the business in long perspect:ve. 
They asked themselves: ‘What 
would be the ideal organization 
structure for such a business? What 
management pattern will help us: 


1. to render an economic service? 

2. to insure our future? 

3. to provide opportunity and se 
curity for our employes? 

4. to earn a reasonable return ‘or 


our investors?” 
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“In seeking the answer,” 
M. Oglee, vice-president in charge of 


employe and community relations, 
“perhaps our hardest task was to for- 
get personalities. We had to try to 
divorce the nature of the _ business 
from the people then occupied in 
operating it, and to view the whole 
thing, at first, as an abstraction. We 
had to examine the basic character of 
our markets. And we had to be 
realistic about the future. 

“It was important, I believe, that 
all top management personnel had a 
hand in the project. When they did 
finally arrive at a state of agreement 
on what was to be done, every man 
had an undistorted picture of cur 
objectives and the routes we we.e 
choosing to reach those objectives. 

“It took us a long time to arr. e 
at the final pattern, but when we did, 
all were in agreement. Between tue 
first steps and the last action there 
were many stages of discussion, ex- 
periment and compromise. What 
counts is that we did reach agree- 
ment. In going through this process 
every one of our top management 
men got a liberal education in the 
workings of all departments of the 
Trumbull business.”’ 

lhe steps followed were simple. 
Here’s what was done: 

The objective was defined. 

The principles which 
govern decision were set down in 
black and white. 

\ll important alternate choices of 
Management structure were reviewed 
and appraised. 

\ decision was made. 

Experiments were conducted to 
get the bugs out.” 

The plan was put into operation. 

[In considering the various types of 
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were to 


management structure that might be 
adopted, a series of charts was drawn 
to show the nature of each possible 
choice. ‘The three generally recog- 
nized basic types were there: Func- 
tional, Product, and Regional, to- 
gether with variations of each. Be- 
side each chart was set down a sum- 
mary showing advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and customer status under that 
particular type of setup. 


Definition of Principle 


About the matter of principles: It 
was pointed out to all executive per- 
sonnel in the planning group that 
there were certain accepted and 
tested organization principles which 
should be followed. These included: 

1. Principle of the Objective: 
Each part and subdivision of the or- 
ganization should be the expression 
of a definite purpose in harmony with 
the objective of the undertaking. 

2. Principle of Authority and Re- 
sponsibility: Responsibility for the 
execution of work must be accom- 
panied by the authority to control 
and direct the means of doing the 
work. 

3. Principle of Ultimate Au- 
thority: The responsibility of a 
higher authority for the acts of its 
subordinates is absolute. 

4. Principle of Formal Authority: 
A clear line of formal authority must 
run from the top to the bottom of an 
organization for control so that not 
a single person in the organization is 
subject to definite direction from 
more than one other person. 

5. Principle of Exceptions: Man- 
agerial efficiency is greatly increased 
by concentrating attention — solely 
upon those executive matters which 


HUMAN RELATIONS CHIEF OGLEE: "All 
of us in management got a liberal educa- 
tion when we were faced with the job of 
rebuilding our whole organization plan. As 
a result of the greater degree of under- 
standing we gained, we're getting a much 
improved type of teamwork." Mr. Oglee 
is responsible for all employe and commu- 
nity relations. 


are questions of policy or are varia- 
tions from routine, plan or standard. 

6. Principle of Assignment of 
Duties: The duties of each person in 
an organization should be confined 
as far as possible to the performance 
of a single leading function. 

7. Principle of Definition: The 
duties, authority, responsibility, and 
relations of everyone in the organi- 
zation structure should be clearly 
and completely prescribed in writing. 

8. Principle of Homogeneity: An 
organization to be efficient and to 
operate without friction should bring 
together only duties and activities 
that are similar or are directly re- 
lated. 

9. Principle of Organization Ef- 
fectiveness: The final test of an in- 
dustrial organization is smooth and 
frictionless operation. 

10. Principle of the Span of Con- 
trol: Where a supervisor has sub- 
ordinates whose work interlocks, he 
will have a number of relationships 
demanding his attention, which may 
not be readily apparent, but are, 
nonetheless, real and should be con- 
sidered. 

Working from these principles, 
and keeping in mind that simplicity 
and absence of red tape were ends 
devotedly to be sought, the decision 
was made to unify the whole cor- 
porate operation through a five-way 
functional plan. (See “General Man- 
ager’s Lines of Authority,” page 126) 
The five departments are: Market- 
ing, Manufacturing, Engineering, 
Financial, and Employe and Com- 
munity Relations. ‘The heads of the 
five departments constitute the Ad- 
visory Committee. Regional Man- 
agers in Marketing and Manufac- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Wine-Certo Test Pays Off: May Ease 
Seasonal Slump for General Foods 


The idea: Promote the sale of jelly made of wine. General 


Foods tries it out in collaboration with Wine Institute and 
C & H Sugar Corp., with good results. The pattern used in 
California may be extended this year to other markets. 


If use of your product is dependent 
on availability of other products and 
those other products have a seasonal 
limitation, the obstacles to achieve- 
ment of year-’round sales will seem to 
be insurmountable. ‘That has been 
the situation for the Certo Division 
of General Foods Corp.—but it is so 
no longer. 

Never-say-die sales-mindedness 
came up with a new use for the hum- 
ble fruit pectin, marrying it sweetly 
with sugar to good wines. It fired 
imaginations of chefs amateur and 
professional. As a result pectin has 
a twelve instead of a three-months’ 
sales future and tremendously in- 
creased volume potential. Wine and 
sugar sales are proportionately ac- 
celerated. 

Certo is a fruit pectin product 
which is used as an aid in jelly mak- 
ing. During the few fruit and berry 
harvesting months it enjoys large 
sales the country over as housewives 
hasten to turn the appetizing juices 
into tart jellies to enhance flavors of 
meats and other foods. But when 
the preserving season ends, grocers, 
alert to get the most in sales and 
profits from every foot of shelf and 
display space, shove remaining bottles 
of Certo and other pectin products 
into dark corners or backrooms. They 
do not reorder until the following 
spring. A housewife who does have 
use for pectin during off-months is 
out of luck. 


Unhappy Producer 


Naturally, manufacturers were un- 
happy about it—but you can’t make 
bricks without straw or jelly without 
a juice. You can’t promote in a 
vacuum. 

Came the dawn of an idea: wine 
jelly. What pleasant memories and 
anticipations the very words awaken! 
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It didn’t take long for General 
Foods’ Certo Division, the Wine Ad- 
visory Board, and California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., 
Ltd., to get together on a joint pro- 
motion, 

It started with a limited test dur- 
ing November and December, 1949, 
in two California cities, put on by 
General Fods and the Wine Institute. 
The test cities were Bakersfield and 
Fresno, with San Bernardino as a 
control city. Field men from the two 
groups put up a store poster and af- 
fixed bottle toppers which carried 
special wine jelly recipes at a point 
where wine was displayed with Certo 
in grocery and liquor departments. 
There were spot announcements five 
days a week over an _ eight-week 
period, telling about wine jelly. 


The Next Step 


Results, says Robert I. Garver, as- 
sociate sales and advertising manager 
of Certo Division, General Foods, 
“were so encouraging that this year 
we decided to expand to a broader 
market — the State of California.” 
Success of this major test, just com- 
pleted, heralds the extension of the 
plan next winter throughout the 
country “on a logical marketing 
basis,” Mr. Garver says. 

Results of the Bakersfield-Fresno 
test wine jelly promotion prompted 
the cooperating group confidently to 
set their sights for the sale, during the 
statewide November-December pro- 
motion in 1950, of one-half million 
bottles of wine, half a million pounds 
of sugar and 9,000 cases of Certo 
more than are normally sold during 
these months. 

With the C & H Sugar Corp., 
having about 75% of the sugar mar- 
ket in California, adding its efforts to 
the joint program, the all-out wine 


jelly promotion for this wine-making 
and large wine-consuming state got 
under way in the late fall when other 
home preserving efforts had to come 
to a close. It utilized in one intensive, 
co-ordinated drive: 

Over 100 merchandising men and 
salesmen from the three groups in- 
volved, plus several individual wine- 
ries. 

About 180,000 recipe folder bottle 
toppers and 15,000 store posters. 

Newspaper, radio and magazine 
advertising on a large scale by all 
three sponsors throughout the two- 
month promotion period, plus auxil- 
iary publicity in all media. 

Business paper advertising. 


Wholesalers’ Role 


Tie-in efforts of wholesalers, 
dealers, chain store markets, wine and 
liquor package store operators, gro- 
cers’ associations and other trade 
groups . 

The _ point-of-purchase _ material 
which was to highlight the joint dis- 
plays featuring Certo, wine and sugar 
was produced by General Foods 
Corp., the other two sponsors shar- 
ing in the cost. It was simple but 
colorful. The poster, printed in dra- 
matic purples and wine red on white, 
featured a mold of jelly with a grape 
and vineleaf motif in the background. 
It invited the shopper to “Make 
[Luxurious Wine Jelly ... from your 
favorite wine today.” Opposite the 
luscious mold of jelly were these sug- 
gestions: “Sherry, Sauterne, Tokay, 
Port, Muscatel, Burgundy.” Below 
was this information: “Easy to make, 
takes only 15 minutes. Recipe on 
Certo bottle. Inexpensive. Only a 
few cents a glass.” In large type: 
“With CERTO and WINEs of Califor- 
nia.” 

The bottle stopper recipe folder 
told housewives: “This usually ex- 
pensive delicacy is easy to make and 
is yours for only a few cents a glass. 
Yet it lends a touch of distinguished 
dining to your table. Glasses of wine 
jelly make ideal gifts too.” Included 
were recipes for simple wine jellies. 
spiced port jelly, minted wine jelly, 
and sherry fig jam, closing with a 
dozen lines of text on which wine 
jellies to serve with what meats and 
other foods. “A luxurious touch. . . 
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an economical gift,’’ it reminded. 

To 5,000 of the posters which it 
ordered, C & H Sugar had its own 
imprint added for special displays. 
Some individual wineries did the 
same: Petri with 1,000 of the pos-’ 
ters, Gallo with 500, Santa Fe, 
Ellena Brothers and other wineries 
augmenting the main impact. Large 
numbers of bottle toppers were 
bought and used in displays by the 
cooperating firms. 

An interesting element of this pro- 
motion was its simplicity, involving 
a minimum of effort to achieve retail 
displays of an unusual character. 
With the two advertising pieces de- 
scribed and the addition of the other 
two products involved, any regular 
retail display of wine, sugar or Certo 
could be transformed into a wine 
jelly promotion. 


Sales Time Table 


Early in October an outline of the 
plan, with a brief history of the two- 
city test a year ago which led up to it, 
was given to wineries, wholesalers, 
chain store men and trade association 
leaders in the industries concerned. 
In 1-2-3 style they were told what 
they could do to tie in to their ad- 
vantage. 

During the last week in October 
participating merchandising men and 
salesmen received their instructions 
and materials. By November 1 dis- 
plays were set up in the several types 
of retail outlets. At the same time 
supporting advertising was launched, 
publicity was released, home eco- 
nomics leaders were contacted and 
work was started with cooking 
schools, mailings were sent to wo- 
men’s groups, and there were guest 
interviews on the subject lined up for 
radio and TV. 

General Foods assigned aproxi- 
mately 35 men in Northern Califor- 
nia and 20 in Southern California to 
devote about 10% of their calling 
time with retailers to preparations for 
the wine jelly drive. They dug Certo 
out of back rooms if necessary, got 
it out prominently on shelves and in 
joint displays, helped put up posters 
and affix the recipe folder bottle 
toppers. The estimate was that they 
would cover about 12,000 major 
grocery stores and markets during 
the two months. 

The Wine Advisory Board had 
about five men in the field to work 
with larger food stores’ wine depart- 
ments, with drug, wine and liquor 
stores. Carl Rupe, the Board’s head 
merchandising man, estimates that 
4,000 retailers were covered by his 
men in the two-month period, in ad- 
dition to wine wholesalers and dis- 
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make Wine Jelly 
IN 15 MINUTES 
WITH CERTO! 


Easy! Thrifty! Grand for gifts! 


Now you can make exotic Wine Jelly easily 
and inexpensively with Certo. This natural 
fruit pectin product puts the “jell” in your 
favorite wine: Sherry, Burgundy, Sauterne, 
Port, Muscatel, or Tokay. Why hunt for it? 
Why pay so much for it . . . make Wine Jelly! 
You'll enjoy this delicacy at your own — 
table—-and it’s grand for gifts! 


There’s magic in the word H 0 M e Mi A D E Seitieits ats sokas 


RECIPES generally are the most popular editorial items in any literature aimed 
at homemakers. General Foods’ promotion on behalf of its usually seasonai 
product, Certo, profitably employed this basic editorial formula. You tried it? 


DISPLAYS at the point-of-purchase came naturally when the producers of Certo, 
sugar and wine created their p-o-p material to fit the wine section, the sugar 
shelf, or the Certo department in both chain and Mom & Pop food stores. 
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tributors. “Their main task was to 
see that the posters and toppers were 
used to best advantage in wine sec- 
tions and to make the joint spot dis- 
plays effective and arresting. 

C & H Sugar had eight merchan- 
dising men, in addition to salesmen, 
in the field throughout California. 
They set up mass displays of sugar 
with wine and Certo in about 750 
leading markets. 

Individual wineries had a com- 
bined force of at least 50 field men 
cooperating to the same end with spot 
wine jelly promotions in connection 
with their own brands. 


Four Display Points 


Thus a large market, food store 
or chain grocery or super (and these 
predominate over the small groceries 
in California), might have a wine 
jelly joint display or reminder (1) in 
the wine section, (2) in the sugar de- 
partment, (3) at the Certo shelf, (4) 
where individual brands of 
were shown. 


wines 


Field men set up displays during 
the first three weeks of November 
and returned to fill in, freshen or sup- 
plement the original setups during 
the first three weeks of December. 

The problem of cajoling extra 
space out of retailers did not enter 
into this promotion. Wine in most 
California markets and grocery stores 
enjoys good to excellent space. Sugar 
also has good shelf position as a rule. 
It was mainly a matter of urging re- 
tailers to let the three products sell 
one another in a big way by introduc- 
ing them into one another’s sections 
and combining the three at one or 
more points for spot displays. This 
was not difficult because the advan- 
tages to the retailer were obvious. 
Wine jelly does not compete with 
anything sold in the grocery store or 
produced bv homemakers in their 
kitchens. There was the added sea- 
sonal appeal of a delicacy for the holi- 
day table and an original gift item 
utilizing food store merchandise. 

“Have you heard about the big 
California wine jelly promotion?” 
retailers were asked. “Suggest it per- 
sonally to your women customers. 
Every sale is an extra sale. It means 
new customers for wine, year-’round 
customers for Certo, increased pur- 
chases of sugar.”” Salesmen and mer- 
chandising men were encouraged to 
have their wives try the wine jelly 
recipe—or try it themselves so they 
would be able to report with convic- 
tion how simple it is. And many of 
them did. 

Then there was the argument for 
the powerful advertising campaign in 
support of the program. All three 
sponsors contributed support, General 
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Foods in magazines and radio, Wine 
Advisory Board in newspapers, C&H 
Sugar in magazines and newspapers. 

Expanding its November-Decem- 
ber radio coverage to reach 2,800,- 
OOO families, General Foods used 
major stations in five areas to pro- 
mote the wine jelly idea: KCBS, San 
Francisco; KFI, Los Angeles; 
KGDM, Stockton; KFRE, Fresno; 
KROY, Sacramento. 

The Wine Advisory Board took 
168-line, two-column display space 
to feature wine jelly and a_ basic 
recipe for it in daily newspapers in 
major California cities. Included 
were Long Beach Press-T’elegram, 
Los Angeles Examiner, Herald-Ex- 
press, Mirror, Times, and Daily 
News; San Francisco Chronicle, E-x- 
aminer, News, Call-Bulletin; Oak- 
land Tribune; Sacramento Bee; San 
Diego Union, and Tribune-Sun. 

C&H Sugar featured a_ wine 
jelly recipe in regularly scheduled 
one-column advertisements in the De- 
cember issues of Western Family, 
Sunset, and Family Circle. It ran 
another. wine jelly advertisement in 
its “A” newspaper list during No- 
vember and one in December. Dur- 
ing the week of December 6 space 
for a wine jelly promotion was re- 
scheduled in “B” newspapers. The 
total C& H Sugar campaign cov- 
ered practically all California dailies. 


Publicity Tie-ins 


General Foods ran wine jelly ad- 
vertisements in Sunset, Family Cir- 
cle, Western Family and Fortnight. 

The Wine Advisory Board han- 
dled publicity to all publications, ra- 
dio and TV stations, trade associa- 
tions, retail groups and women’s or- 
ganizations. “Cooperation from food 
editors,” they report, “was particu- 
larly good.” A photograph of the 
wine industry’s vintage queen mak- 
ing wine jelly had widespread re- 
production. 

As this is written the promotion 
and selling period has just about 
reached its close. Only spot results 
are in in terms of volume increase of 
the several items. However, indica- 
tions are that the promotion was a 
success and delivered all that was 
expected of it. Retailers responded 
in fine style. Some added ideas of 
their own. For instance, one of the 
Lucky Stores in Sacramento had 
demonstrators sampling customers 
with wine jelly made according to 
the recipes. On December 8 and 9 
they passed out samples to more than 
500 shoppers. 

General Foods’ Bob Garver says: 
“T can tell you that we obtained won- 
derful cooperation from most of the 
chains on the Coast, as well as from 


the Wine Institute, Petri, Gallo, 
Santa Fe and Ellena Brothers win. 
eries.” 

A Los Angeles market where a 
wine jelly display was set up with 25 
bottles of Certo together ,with wine 
and sugar, two days later had only 
four bottles of the pectin left. The 
other two products had sold propor- 
tionately. 

C&H Sugar is as enthusiastic as 
General Foods. Says T. M. Norton, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager: “We are extremely pleased 
with the results of this tie-in. The 
idea of making wine jelly at home 
proved interesting to the majority of 
shoppers who sampled the delicacy, 
I can assure you that many, many 
people henceforth will place the mak- 
ing of wine jelly high on their list of 
attractive dishes for holiday menus, 
We know of many women who made 
wine jelly for use as Christmas gifts 
and we are sure that this practice 
will continue and grow in the fu- 
ture.” 


Women's Viewpoint 


All three sponsors are pleased with 
one fact that appears to have ap- 
pealed to housewives: Wine is the 
one “fruit juice” suitable for jelly 
making that is available the year 
‘round. It is ready when wanted, 
inexpensively, in the smallest or 
largest amount and _ without the 
wearying work of advance prepara- 
tion such as sieving and_ straining 
which daunts many a would-be jelly 
maker. This fact alone, they believe, 
gives wine jelly a promising future 
—and not only in California. 

That many other sales-minded in- 
dividuals agree, is indicated by unex- 
pected side results of the campaign. 
Says Mr. Garver: “As a result of 
the publicity which appeared in busi- 
ness papers for the grocery and liquor 
fields, we received letters of inquiry 
from wineries in other parts of the 
country. We know that the Gibson 
Wine Co., Cincinnati, made up their 
own material and distributed it in 
that market during most of Novem- 
ber and December. Grocery chains in 
Seattle, Portland, and Phoenix picked 
up the promotion and used some of 
the California material for promo- 
tions which they initiated on their 
own.” 

All in all, General Foods has no 
hesitation in saying that “the promo- 
tion met with an excellent reception 
in the trade.’ Its purpose of extend- 
ing the pectin selling season and 
thereby giving grocers an extra in- 
ducement to feature Certo when 
fresh fruits are not in season was ac- 
complished to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 
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Toughest Sale | Remember 
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"The lamp reminded Sam of something. His answer was brief . . . 


“Send Me Three Dozen!” 


BY GEORGE MAROHN 


The number one sale in my catalog of memories was 
only $27. Small, yes... but important. I was on a test- 
selling assignment for a company that made small elec- 
tric appliances for the premium market: two box tops 
and 49 cents. The items were inexpensive—but good— 
and the manufacturer wanted to determine if they were 
marketable through retail channels. Among the items was 
an attractive table lamp. 


It was a hot July afternoon. The few people who 
wanted to work were scorned by the many who did not. 
l entered a country hardware store in time to hear the 
owner lower the boom on a fellow salesman. 


The salesman didn’t seem too disturbed. He called on 
Sam every week. He replaced his catalog and closed his 
briet case. As he passed me he quietly volunteered that 
probably the heat had got Sam. If I were going to see 
Sam it would have to be right then and there. 


| thought I was alone, but a bit of motion behind the 
counter introduced a young girl. She was sitting on a 
ledge, with feet propped in the back of an old-fashioned 
showcase, chewing gum at secretarial speed. At 17 she 
probably hadn’t seen many salesmen get the brush-off, 
and when I asked her if the buyer was in, her jaws came 


George Marohn is regional sales manager for the A. B. Dick Co. in 
Chic go. 
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to an abrupt halt. After telling me I had just heard him 
and would I still like to see him, the chewing resumed 
with increased vigor. My decision to see him not only 
stopped the cheek exercises, but brought forth a look which 
said, “‘Are you nuts?” 


Waiting for Sam, I looked at my little shipping carton. 
How was I going to get it open before he threw me»? 
I wondered what an unwanted salesman says to a guy in 
Sam’s mood. Then I spied a radio console. Its only 
adornment was a Paisley scarf. 


This time I was glad a buyer made me wait. I knew 
that today Sam was not interested in my lamp. I also 
knew he wasn’t interested in me, the company I repre- 
sented, the temperature or the political situation. What 
would I say? It had better be short, and it had better be 
quick. 


As I finished, there stood Sam, bewhiskered in sweaty 
T shirt. I didn’t offer my hand or even introduce myself. 
I merely pointed to my lamp which sat jauntily on the 
Paisley scarf atop the radio, and said, ‘““There’s my story 

. they cost you 75 cents and sell for a dollar and a 
quarter . . . you make 40% profit!” 


The pretty little lamp did not move Sam to change 
his expression. But apparently it reminded him of some- 
thing. His answer was brief, too: 


“We're getting some rural electrification around here 
and I’ve had some calls for that junk. Send me three 
dozen of the G-- D--- things.” 


Only he didn’t abbreviate. 


hey re 


ANOTHER ONE UP THROUGH SALES... All 
company presidents, as some of you might suppose, don’t 
begin as office boys. Take the case in point of Leslie 
Martin Cassidy, Johns-Manville Corporation’s new pres- 
ident. He’s a salesman in his way of thinking, a salesman 
by choice. And until he took over the president’s office 
he’d been J-M’s v-p in charge of sales. Born in Newark, 
N. J., he graduated from the U of P’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce in 1926. One month later he 
took his first job—with Johns-Manville. The corporation 
recognized his sales bent, sent him out as representative 
in his own backyard, Northern New Jersey. By 1930 
he’d become a sales supervisor and two years later he was 
made manager of the Newark offices. A scant 14 years 
after he had made his first sale he was a vice-president. 
He’s another rabid golfer, belongs to two country clubs. 
Now he'll have, as president, full responsibility for five 
operating divisions of the company. Extra-mural he acts 
as president of the Marketing Executive Society of New 
York, serves as a director of the Delaware and Bound 
Brook R.R. It runs through Jersey, naturally. 
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in the News 


TOBACCO BORN, TOBACCO BRED... . When 
Benjamin F. Few was a student at Trinity College (now 
Duke) he was the institution’s baseball mainstay. Re 
cently in New York he scored his most spectacular homer: 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. elected him its president 
. . . Ben Few was born in the heart of the tobacco belt. 
South Carolina. Like so many tobacco tycoons he grew 
up in a tobacco economy, watching local farmers plant 
the fabulous weed, guard it against all its parisitical 
enemies, sell it in the great auction markets. It wasn't 
surprising that after he had earned his M.A. at Trinity 
he gravitated to the tobacco business. He joined L & M 
in 1916, starting in a factory. The company schooled him 
in all phases of the business, including sales. Early in hi 
career he represented L & M in the Orient and fo: 
last few years he’s directed the company’s advertisi 
(which accounts, probably, for L & M’s advertising i 
terest in baseball) He lives in NYC during the week. 
Weekends he goes to his country place in Connecticut, 
where the land is so like the one in which he grew up. 
They even, says he, grow tobacco there! 
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THE RESTLESS MR. G. .. . The new v-p of Asso 
ciated Products, Inc., Bernard Gould, is a New York City 
product. Until he had reached his majority he didn’t 
stray very far from the Interborough Transit Circuit. 
But at 21 something happened to him. He got a bad case 
of wanderlust, whooshed off to Boston and became the 
first male secretary in the history of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. In that spot he bored from within. Before 
Gillette could realize what a good secretary it was losing 
he’d talked the powers-that-be into setting up a Market 
Research Department. For 10 years Bernie headed it. 
Sales and research were mere grist for the Gould mill. 
And when he got the chance to head The Toni Company’s 
sales department he moved in. Now, two years after, 
Products which makes 
deodorant pads and has recently bought out Reiss- Premier 
and Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, manufacturers of Kay- 
woodie and Yello-Bole pipes. Somehow Bernie Gould has 


found time to teach sales and marketing at Boston Uni- 


he’s shifted over to Associated 


versity and act as a member of the Advisory Board of 
S.M.’s Survey of Buying Power. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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“APPLIANCE BUSINESS,” says Walter Daily—Lewyt 
Corporation’s new v-p, in charge of its Vacuum Cleaner 
Division—‘‘is show business.” And the sales show that 
Walter has put on during his three years as manager of 
the Division has guided Lewyt to a strong position in a 
competitive industry. For years, first with G-E and then 
Bendix, Stemwinder Daily has been one of the leading 
exponents in sales, advertising and sales promotion of ap- 
pliances. His belief in the show business aspect of selling 
appliances was nationally made known when he took, 
from coast to coast, the “42nd Street Special’’ to introduce 
the G-E All-Electric Kitchen. His baby from beginning 
to end, he took this gigantic railway caravan of top 
motion picture celebrities on tour, presented his show to 
five million people. For four years he supervised G-E’s 
entire appliance advertising program, was later advertis- 
ing director for Bendix. He literally married “in the 
business.” His wife, the former Edwina Nolan, was 
Home Service Director for G-E and Bendix. 
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BY HARRY SWIFT 


San Francisco Agency Manager, Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 


Selling: Not Only a Job, but a 
Symbol of a Free Society 


Let us send our salesmen on their appointed rounds inspired 


by the realization that they, more than any other profes- 
sional group, are apostles of political freedom. They 
stand for the dignity of the individual in an enterprise 
economy where we're privileged to choose for ourselves. 


The last bulwark between the 
American way of life and Socialism- 
Communism is salesmanship. 

Do sales managers realize, and are 
they making business as a whole real- 
ize, their serious responsibility over 
and above the job they are paid to do 
for their firms? 

Do we, as a group, fully under- 
stand that on the outlook and en- 
thusiasm which produced salesman- 
ship as it has flourished in America, 
rests the great structure of individual 
enterprise? ‘That on it rests the con- 
tinued wage-earning potentialities of 
those who produce? 


Freedom's Meaning 


When we are free to buy and sell, 
to persuade others to buy and use 
what is produced, we are free. Where 
there is no free buying, selling, choos- 
ing, rejecting, competing, political 
freedom has withered. Do we realize 
that .... and realize its significance 
to selling? 

If we do, we will take a broader 
view of our part in the total economy. 
Sales managers will sell more than 
their firm and its products. They will 
sell the way of life that makes their 
jobs possible and without which those 
jobs would disappear. They will 
play a larger part in business policy- 
making with a view to preserving that 
way of life. They will play a more 
responsible role in their communities. 
They will imbue their salesmen with 
the same point of view ... and we 
then will have the most powerful 
body of missionaries for freedom in 
the world. 

During every sales meeting sales 
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managers should remind themselves 
and their salesmen of this one fact: 
Salesmanship and the right to prac- 
tice it are the last bulwarks between 
the freedom we know and the regi- 
mentation of the individual. 

We are inclined to flatter ourselves 
that what distinguishes the United 
States of America from the rest of 
the world is our ability to produce. 
The fact is that other peoples have 
learned, or are quickly learning, our 
lessons of production. They are ac- 
quiring—frequently with our aid or 
by our example—the know-how to 
enable them to produce goods as well 
as we do and, for the most part, as 
reasonably as we do. But they have 
not learned to distribute and sell, to 
make those goods desired by, and 
available to, the masses of the people. 

If we forget or ignore the under- 
standing of distribution as it is now 
taken for granted in America, if we 
ignore what salesmanship has done 
and can do in the future, we too will 
slip into the socialistic-communistic 
mire. 


Salesmen vs. Dictators 


Salesmanship and dictatorship are 
at opposite poles. Salesmanship courts 
and woos. It charms and conciliates. 
It uses the golden rule as a matter of 
fact. It actually competes with the 
other fellow to give and do the best 
it knows how. It is so sensitive to the 
tastes, wishes, preferences and _in- 
terests of the customer and the po- 
tential customer—which in the long 
run means everybody—that this ap- 
proach becomes a habit of mind and 
molds the character of everyone who 


practices salesmanship .. . 
America everyone practices or tries 
to practice it. Everyone is either gain- 
ing the respect of others for what he 


. and in 


is or what he offers—what he has to 
sell—or he is selling them on the fact 
that he or it is unworthy of their re- 
spect. But dictatorship? Unfortu- 
nately, we all know from the lesson 
of painful history in this modern 
world how dictatorship operates. Dic- 
tatorship does not woo or persuade, 
Are we demanding or commanding 
our men, or selling them? 

It is worth bearing in mind that 
the attitude of persuasion, which is 
the essence of salesmanship, is the 
basic element of democracy. Because 
that attitude has become second na- 
ture to sales-minded Americans, there 
is in this country (despite the opin- 
ions of some) more faith, trustfulness 
and trustworthiness, sincerity, hon- 
esty and plain decency, not to men- 
tion ambition, enthusiasm and incen- 
tive to imagination, than anywhere 
else on earth. 


Everyday Decency 


So few persons kick over the traces 
that when someone does, when a mur- 
der is committed or a bank robbed, it 
is such important news that the news- 
papers publish it and everyone talks 
about it. Everyday decency is so com- 
mon in and out of business that it’s 
hardly worth a headline. 

We forget what a tribute it is to 
salesmanship that it has become the 
accepted thing for every little or big 
retail store—as well as big business 
—to guarantee the customer’s satis- 
faction. In 99 9/10ths of the human 
and business transactions, whether we 
publish the fact or not, those we deal 
with can be relied upon to do the 
right thing. Let me cite a personal 
instance: 

Five years ago I purchased a wrist 
watch from the Albert S. Samuels 
Co. in San Francisco. It was a good 
watch. At least I paid a good price 
for it. Yet fairly soon something 
went wrong with it. The Samuels 
Co. repaired it. This happened two 
or three times. The watch still went 
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This country’s telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. 

We have more telephones than all the rest 
of the world put together. They are connected 
with one another by a nationwide network, 
reaching into every corner of the land and speak- 
ing in unmistakable tones of the unity and 
purpose of the American people. 

Every telephone is a weapon for our defense. 
These are not weapons yet to be built. They 
are here, forty-two million strong. Behind them 


a ee 
ac amr 


At the ations Call 


is a force of telephone men and women equal in 
size to forty divisions — thoroughly trained, well 
equipped and eager to be of service. 

America’s telephones are busier than ever 
with the urgent, vital calls of production and 
defense. The products of America’s might are 
rolling off the assembly lines and the telephone 
is helping to get the job done. 

In everything that concerns the defense of 
our country, the Bell System can be counted on 
to do its full part . . . always. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


he was 17. 


gineering with his spoils, became a public account- 
ant. After that a stint in the stock exchange busi- 
ness. He’s been Marchant’s S. F. agency manager 
for 11 years, trains men for agency management 


elsewhere. 


“ENOUGH HELL .... and a fellow either passes 
out or he gets some philosophy.” Harry G. Swift, 
San Francisco agency manager for Marchant Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, speaking. 
born in England, came to the U. S. in 1912 when 
His schooling was definitely casual. 
“Ph. D.—University of Hard Knocks,” is the way 
he puts it. Without any trade or busines experience 
he began as a machinist’s helper in a N. California 
mine, earned $2.98 a day. He saved $500—nothing 
to spend it on! Then he studied accounting and en- 


Harry was 


They gave me a new one 


wrong. 
without question. The new one went 
wrong too and I had constant trouble 
with it over three years or more. 
They had done their best to take care 


of it and to please me. I figured I 
had a lemon and started to use an- 
other watch. 

One day I went into the Samuels 
store to buy a new band for it and 
while I was there I met Al Samuels, 
Jr. who insisted, after five years, on 
giving me another watch. I explained 
to him that I was quite happy about 
the matter, that I did not rate an- 
other new watch after five years, that 
evidently I had picked a lemon and 
that was my fault. Nevertheless, he 
insisted until I accepted the watch. 

There was no reason why he 
should again replace the faulty mer- 
chandise. As a retailer, he had done 
everything that could be expected. No 
reason—except that he wanted to do 
the right thing by a customer. You 
may say it was good business for him 
to do this. Of course it was good 
business—good business that rolls up. 
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Would this sort of thing, in any 
degree, be possible in Russia or any 
socialistic state? We know it would 
not. The spirit of salesmanship is 
not in them. It’s the one big difference 
between our world and theirs. 


Not Europe's Way 


I am well acquainted with Euro- 
pean ways. I came from there ori- 
ginally and I have lived abroad, sell- 
ing for my company. Recently I was 
back there on a visit and had a close- 
up of current conditions. In any 
totalitarian or planned economy, 
which reduces all to the lowest com- 
mon denominator, you take what is 
planned for you. The individual is 
swallowed up in the whole. Only the 
free enterprise system, the heart and 
soul of which is salesmanship, allows 
the individual to be himself, to ex- 
press himself in his own way, and 
permits him to emerge as the image 
and likeness of his Creator. 

In our sales meetings let us remem- 
ber to suggest the wider vision of the 


significance of our profession to our 
country and the world. If we do it 
with conviction, we shall help to pre- 
serve the most successful and widely 
rewarding economic and social sys- 
tem yet to be developed. We shall 
help our company and ourselves and, 
above all, restore to our men the 
pride of accomplishment which—we 
hear lately on all sides—is seeping 
from the hearts of our salesmen. 

It is not enough, our men have 
demonstrated to us, that they are 
earning more money than they ever 
did in the past when a salesman 
worked like a dog. It is not even 
enough to make a salesman realize 
that on him depends the jobs of 150 
or more other workers. ‘They must 
have the sense and satisfaction of the 
larger significance of what they are 
doing—and right here we have it: 

Salesmanship, the essential spirit of 
which is persuasion and sensitive con- 
cern for the other fellow—that type 
of salesmanship is the last bulwark 
between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism. 
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What do 


sales executives do 


when they’re oversold? 


? 


mer TAAL VU, 


That's right. They ‘szitievbo 


Hold the word up to a looking glass and it spells ADVERTISE! And 
there is another way of looking at advertising today. 


The only reason a sales executive might hesitate to use adver- 
tising as a customer relations tool during a period of product 
scarcity is that he’s in the habit of looking at advertising only one 
way —as a means of increasing demand for his product. 


But look at it this way: 


Advertising is simply a high-speed, low-cost means of com- 
municating with customers and prospects everywhere, 
anytime, under any and all conditions. 


And what are those conditions today? 


Well, for one thing, the chances are your salesmen 
have cut down on their sales contacts ’most every- 
where except among the biggest and best of their 
present customers and still-wanted prospects. 

So what do you do about the rest of your pros- 
pects? Do you let them forget you? 
Not unless you’ve forgotten what so many 
sales executives learned so painfully just 
after the second World War! 


No—you’re going to sit down with competent ad- 
vertising counsel and work out ways to keep all 
your prospects of the future, in all of your mar- 
kets, reminded of your products and your com- 
pany. And there are ways, you know, to do this 
without embarrassing yourself with orders that 
you can’t fill now. 


Some sales executives J2ITAIVGA 
to their customers, today. 


At a time like this, many companies find them- 
selves faced with a need for getting new policies— 
properly explained—into the hands of all of their 
customers (and sometimes to many hard-to-reach 
individuals within their customer companies) in 
such a way that the whole affair is clearly one of 
public record. 


THE SCHUYLER 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. * LExington 2-3135 


‘““DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 


1S, 1951 


Publication advertising, in addition to letters to 
your customers, is one way to accomplish this. 

Other sales executives find that scarcities in 
materials or components are going to require 
changes in their products that need explaining. 
They want this kind of information to reach many 
people other than those their salesmen see regu- 
larly —hard-to-identify individuals in many cus- 
tomer crganizations. Publication advertising, 
combined with good literature and direct mail, 
can tell this quickly—and above all, tell it exactly 
the way you want it told. 


32ITAAIVGA to avoid confusion 


It may make sense at a time like this to do a little 
“digging” in your markets to uncover possible 
misconceptions concerning your products or your 
policies. Confusion today, if not corrected prompt- 
ly, might seriously damage a company’s reputa- 
tion and impair its standing in those markets. 

So, now that you see that there are many ways to 
a2ITAAVGA today, when you may have thought 
that it would make no sense to ADVERTISE — per- 
haps you'd like to tell us about your particular 
situation. Possibly there are ways we can help 
you on this piece of your customer relations op- 
eration without disturbing your regular agency 
arrangement. 


HOPPER COMPANY 
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Tax Pointers for Sales Executives 


BY LEON GOLD, 


Chairman, Federal Tax Department, 


Research Institute of America 


|. How to have more personal take-home pay by taking a lower salary. 


Why are tax deductions allowed when you are away from home overnight? 


Will the Government say "nix'' to exemptions for personal assistants? 


How to deduct expenses not chargeable to your company. 


Special tax advantages to executives who are independent agents. 


Traveling and entertainment ex- 
penses are truly occupational deduc- 
tions where any sales executive is 
concerned. No other deductions on a 
tax return mean as much to him in 
terms of take-home pay after taxes. 
This article is concerned primarily 
with the correct handling of these 
deductions to produce the minimum 
tax burden for the executive. 

Traveling Expenses (where the 
company does not reimburse for any 
travel expense): Traveling expenses 
away from home in connection with 
vour work are deductible-in addition 
to the optional standard deduction. 
Here’s how this can save taxes: 

Suppose Mr. Brown is married, 
files a joint return with his wife and 
earns $10,000 or more. His personal 
deductions such as contributions, state 
income tax, etc., come to $400. His 
unreimbursed traveling expenses on 
business trips away from home are 
$800. At first glance, Mr. Brown 
might elect to deduct his actual ex- 
penses, totaling $1,200, instead of 
the maximum optional deduction of 
$1,000 to which he’d be entitled at 
his income level. However, because 
of the special rule on traveling ex- 
penses away from home, Mr. Brown 
should take the optional deduction of 
$1,000. He can deduct in addition 
the S800 of traveling expenses, for a 
total deduction of $1,800. 

Traveling expenses away from 
home include cost of personal trans- 
portation; cost of transporting a 
reasonable amount of baggage, sam- 
ples and display materials; cost of 
hotel rooms, sample rooms, telephone 
and telegraph services and_ public 
stenographers; cost of meals; cost of 
maintaining and operating an auto- 
mobile (including depreciation) for 
business purposes while away from 
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home, etc. Entertainment expenses 
are not considered to be traveling ex- 
penses for this purpose. . 

Note that these expenses are de- 
ductible in addition to the optional 
deduction only if incurred away from 
home. For this purpose, home means 
where your business headquarters are, 
not where you live. Furthermore, the 
Treasury interprets “away from 
home” to mean that you must be 
away from home overnight. No mat- 
ter how far your trip takes you, your 
traveling expenses are not away from 
home if you get back the same day. 
For example, Mr. Smith flies from 
New York City to Washington (220 
miles) in the morning, transacts his 
business and flies home that night. 
According to the Treasury, he hasn’t 
been away from home. On the other 
hand, Mr. Jones drives from New 
York City to Philadelphia (86 
miles), transacts his business, remains 
in a hotel overnight and drives home 
the next day. The Treasury says that 
he has been away from home. 


Court Rulings 


The Tax Court isn’t in accord with 
the Treasury’s interpretation. But to 
disregard the Treasury’s rule means 
getting involved in litigation if your 
return is among those which are 
audited. 


Reimbursed Expenses: The only 
other expenses of an employe which 
may be deducted in addition to the 
optional deduction are reimbursed 
expenses. Since the reimbursement 
must be included in income, you may 
wonder what benefit, if any, stems 
from this special treatment of reim- 


bursed expenses. Assuming your en- 
ployer wants to pay you enough to 
cover your entertainment expenses, 
traveling expenses in the home area, 
etc., the use of the reimbursement 
technique can result in a substantial 
tax saving for you. 

To illustrate, suppose that an em- 
ployer offers to pay Mr. Brown a 
$12,000 annual salary. When Mr. 
Brown points out that his duties will 
require him to spend $1,000 a year 
for entertainment and traveling in 
the home district, the employer raises 
his salary offer to $13,000 which Mr. 
Brown accepts. Assuming his per- 
sonal expense deductions for contri- 
butions, etc., run to only $200, and 
his actual entertainment and travel 
expenses come to $900, his total de- 
duction for the year would be $1,100. 
(He’d use the total of his actual ex- 
penses because it exceeds his maxi- 
mum optional standard deduction of 
$1,000.) 

Now assume that Mr. Jones goes 
through the same routine, with one 
exception. He asks his employer to 
pay him an annual salary of $12,000 
plus a $1,000 expense account. On 
his return he’d have to include the 
$1,000 expense account as income, 
resulting in the same $13,000 total 
Mr. Brown had. But since his $900 
of actual travel and entertainment 
expense are reimbursed expenses, he 
may deduct them in addition to the 
optional standard deduction. His to- 
tal deduction would therefore be 
$1,900 ($1,000 optional standard 
deduction plus $900 reimbursed em- 
ployment expenses) compared to Mr. 
Brown’s $1,100 deduction. 

A similar arrangement could be 
made for straight commission sales- 
men. For example, assume that a 6% 
commission is considered satisfactory 
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Added 
The Business of 


Capacity 


increases the ability of 
personnel ... including 
you...to get things done! 


Recording and dictating 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


with AUDOGRAPH 


The Gray AUDOGRAPH: the ideal combination recording 
and dictating machine that records on thin, lightweight, 
long-lasting plastic discs, each holding up to one hour's 
dictation or other types of recording. These discs can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times and more. You 
don’t have to throw them away after one recording. 
AupocraPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. (established 1891—originators of 


the Telephone Pay Station). 


AUDOGRAPH dictation 


At a time when there is no time to lose, AUDOGRAPH saves time, ups 
office output to 30% and more without increasing your personnel. 

In addition to streamlining your handling of correspondence, 
memoranda, business communications of all kinds . . . AUDOGRAPH 
will record important telephone calls . . . will record vital conferences, 
contract details, specifications, prices, commitments . . . conveniently 
and without additional effort or personnel! 

With business and government committed to a new tempo... with 
pressure to produce of paramount concern... take this important step. 
now — mail the coupon and meet your local manpower crisis before it 
has an opportunity to catch you off guard! 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under 
“Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the Dominion. 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation ' (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 


TRADE MARK AUDOGRAPH’* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


compensation but that hiring is done 
on a 7% basis because of anticipated 
expenses. Instead, the employer might 
clearly specify that 6% is for com- 
pensation with an additional 1% pay- 
ment made for the specific purpose 
of reimbursing the salesman for ex- 
penses incurred in connection with 
the job. 

Unreimbursed Expenses: In many 
situations, an employer will expect 
you to pay for numerous smaller items 
out of your own pockets, although 
reimbursing you for major expendi- 
tures. 


Save Up To 50%, With 
Amazing New TUFIDE 


Business Cases 


Guaranteed 


To Last 5 Years 
... lo Outwear Leather 5 to 1 


Now! Cut your busi- 
ness case costs as => 
much as 50% with TUFIDE, 

the most durable business case ever 

made. Amazing new TUFIDE looks like leather 
... feels like leather ... yet outwears leather 5 
to 1 by actual U. S. Testing Co. test! TUFIDE 
is Unconditionally Guaranteed For 5 Years! 
Scratch-proof, scuff-proof, weather-proof. 


Famous Companies Prove Tufide Superiority! 


Almost a million TUFIDE cases are in use today, 
many by America’s leading business concerns: 
Allis Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Acme Steel Corp. 


General Motors, Oldsmobile 
White Sewing Machine Co, 
Sprague-Warner Corp. 
Real-Silk 


A Case for Every Need! 
There’s a TUFIDE stock case to meet 


every business need—many are spe- % oO 
cially designed and made to order. 
See TUFIDE at your dealer today. up 


Priced From 


x WRITE FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE! 


, A-17 
5, Dept- ; 

“+ —e Bivd., Chicago sd 2 

TU 

d me FREE facts = 

Please is Cases, without obligation. 
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If the total of these unreimbursed 


expenses for the year is high enough, 


you may find you get a bigger deduc- 
tion by listing all your actual ex- 
penses than by using the optional de- 
duction. For example, your personal 
expenses may be $500; your travel- 
ing expenses away from home and 
reimbursed expenses, $1,200; your 
out-of-pocket entertainment and other 
expenses $1,000. Using the optional 
deduction, your total deduction would 
be $2,200 (assuming $1,000 optional 
deduction plus $1,200 travel away 
from home and reimbursed expenses). 
Using actual deductions, your total 


deduction would be $2,700. 
Out-of-Pocket 


However, the catch here is the 
danger that your out-of-pocket ex- 
penses may be disallowed if your re- 
turn is audited. The Treasury may 
claim that they are all non-deductible 
personal expenses intended merely to 
gratify your own social inclinations. 

To guard against this possibility, 
two precautions should be_ taken. 
First, your employer should get into 
the record a statement that because 
of your pay level, you are required, 
as part of your job, to pay certain 
out-of-pocket expenses in connection 
with getting business. This statement 
may take the form of a memo to you, 
an item in the corporate minutes, etc. 
It may be specific to the point of 
mentioning your becoming a member 
of various clubs, making wedding and 
other presents to customers, etc. Sec- 
ond, you should keep a record of the 
business which you can reasonably at- 
tribute to your out-of-pocket expenses. 

With this supporting evidence, you 
should have a reasonably strong case 
for upholding the deduction for out- 
of-pocket expense. 


Employe or Independent Con- 
tractor: An employe can deduct in 
addition to the optional standard de- 
duction his traveling expenses away 
from home and any other reimbursed 
expenses in connection with his em- 
ployment. (The reimbursement must, 
of course, be included in income.) 
An independent contractor, on the 
other hand, can deduct all his business 
expenses in addition to the optional 
deduction. 

For example, suppose that Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Jones both qualify for 
the maximum optional standard de- 
duction of $1,000. They each have 
$100 of personal expense deductions, 
$500 of traveling expenses away from 
home, $400 of traveling expenses in 
the home area and $400 of entertain- 
ment expenses. The only difference 


between them is that Mr. Smith is ap 
independent contractor while Mr, 
Jones is legally an employe of his 
firm. Because of that one difference 
Mr. Smith could deduct $2,300 from 
his income ($1,000 optional plus 
$900 traveling expense plus $400 ep. 
tertainment expense) while Mr. 
Jones could deduct only $1,500 
($1,000 optional plus $500 traveling 
expense away from home). 

If you’re not quite certain as to 
your own classification, make sure to 
check with your professional adviser, 


Withholding on Expense Accounts: 
Amounts paid either as an advance or 
reimbursement for traveling or other 
ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
curred or reasonably expected to be 
incurred in the employer’s business 
are not wages subject to withholding 
by the employer. They are not to be 
reported to the Treasury. To exempt 
such payments from withholding tax, 
the employer must either pay them 
separately from other compensation 
or specifically label them for what 
they are. 

For example, the employer may 
pay you by two separate checks, one 
covering only expense advances and 
reimbursement, while the other cov- 
ers commissions, salary, bonus, etc. 
Or, he may cover the total amount 
by one check, with a notation on the 
check of how much is allocable to 
expenses and how much to compensa- 
tion. In either event, the employer 
doesn’t include the expense amounts 
in your wages subject to withhold- 
ing, and doesn’t withhold income tax 
on them. 


Exemptions 


The exemption from income tax 
withholding applies even though you 
do not furnish your employer with an 
itemized statement of your expenses. 
However, your employer will then 
be required to file an information re- 
turn with the Treasury in which he 
reports that he has paid you a certain 
amount for expenses. On the other 
hand, if your employer requires you 
to account to him for your expenses, 
then to the extent that you have ac- 
counted for the expense advances or 
reimbursement paid to you, he 
needn’t report on the information re- 
turn either. 

In other words, if the expense 
amounts are separately stated by your 
employer when paid to you and if 
you account for these payments in 
accordance with his requirement, the 
payments won’t be reportable on 
either Form W-2 which covers your 
wages subject to withholding, or oo 
Form 1099, which covers any pay- 
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ments not subject to withholding. 

These reporting rules do not 
change your basic tax liabilities when 
vou file your tax return for the year. 
You are then required to report in 
income your expense advances and re- 
imbursement while you may deduct 
the actual expenses you incurred, or 
use the optional deduction or a com- 
bination of both if the expenses 
qualify. 


Employing an Assistant: There 
are situations in which a sales execu- 
tive or salesman employs an assistant. 
Where this arrangement is common, 
as where salesmen have employed 
“bird-dog” assistants, the salesman 
will usually have no trouble in get- 
ting a deduction for wages or com- 
missions paid to the assistants. 


Assistants 


However, when sales executives of 
the higher echelons personally employ 
assistants, they may run into some 
dificulty with the Treasury. This 
problem was highlighted in the fol- 
lowing case decided by the Tax 
Court. The president and general 
manager of a manufacturing and re- 
tailing company was also a_ half 
owner of the company. His pay was 
based on a percentage of sales. Part 
of his job was to locate and set up re- 
tail stores. Because of his inexperi- 
ence in this area, he personally em- 
ployed his co-owner to help with his 
job. The co-owner was a director and 
vice-president of the company but was 
otherwise inactive in the business. 

The Treasury disallowed the 
president a deduction for what he 
paid his co-owner to help in setting 
up stores. It claimed that this was an 
unusual and extraordinary expense 
which really benefited the company 
rather than him. In other words, it 
might have been deductible by the 
company if paid as a company ex- 
pense, but it wasn’t deductible as one 
of the president’s expenses in carry- 
ing out his job. But the Tax Court 


"Service: the willingness to 
serve in order to give complete 
satisfaction. Service can be ex- 
pressed only in deeds—not in 
words. Build up a reputation 
for giving service, not for talk- 
ing about it.” 


“Successful Salesmanship”™ 
by Paul W. Ivey 
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rejected this argument and upheld 
the president. It pointed out that the 
expenses were ordinary and necessary 
to increase sales and thereby increase 
the president’s income. The fact that 
the company also benefited doesn’t 
alter that fact. Therefore, he was al- 
lowed the deduction. 

Sales executives whose compensa- 
tion is geared to company sales can 
use this case to support their deduc- 
tion if they personally hire assistants 
to help with their job of increasing 
sales. Although the decision doesn’t 
cover executives who work on a 


straight salary basis, it may be ar- 
gued that the result should be the 
same because the executive may 
qualify for a salary increase’ as the 
result of higher sales. 

Hiring an employe to help an ex- 
ecutive should not be confused with 
the situation where an executive may 
personally make additional payments 
to another employe of the company 
to induce him to stay on. In the lat- 
ter case, nobody will be able to take 
a deduction for the extra payment 
which comes out of the executive's 
own pocket. 


1. high buying 
power 


New England. 


WORCESTER'S WONDROUS TWINS 


in Automotive Sales 


In the 100,000 to 
250,000 population group* 


Worcester is right up front in all 
of these important high buying power 
categories — ample proof of its impor- 
tance as THE major market in Central 


Put your product up with the sales 
leaders in this prosperous market 
through consistent advertising in the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, daily cir- 
culation in excess of 150,000—Sunday 
over 100,000. 


*Sales Management—November 10, 1950 
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MOLONEY, REGAN. & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG FM 
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coverage 


They see 
better and 


remember 
longer... 
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with the new 
4-way Better 


RADIANT 
SCREEN 


Every member of your audience— 
from a class or meeting room toa 
big auditorium—will pay more at- 
tention to projected pictures when 
they are shown on Radiant’s amaz- 
ing “Vyna-Flect” screen surface. 
All pictures are more brilliant. 
Black and whites or colors are 
clearer, sharper, truer. That’s why 
interest doesn’t lag. That’s why 
your message sinks in more deeply 
—and is remembered longer. 


A Really Improved Screen Fabric 
The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fab- 
ric is made by an exclusive Radiant 
process. Millions of tiny mirror- 
like beads reflect the light instead 
of absorbing it—which assures you 
the brightest, clearest pictures. 
This surface is mildew-proof and 
washable—so that you can always 
have a perfect projection surface. 
Finally—the surface is flame-proof 
—providing added safety. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


“More Brilliant Projection”’ 


crammed with practi- 
cal information on 
how to get the best 
projection under all 
conditions. At the 
same time we will 
send you a sample of 
the new Radiant 
**Vyna-Flect’’ screen 
fabric so you can see 
how much better your 
pictures look on this miracle fabric. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1202 S. Talman., Chicago 8 
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Wash 'Em 
Where You Want 


EpiITor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The “Adventures in Shopping” articles 
your staff has been running are very in- 
teresting and very well worth reading. 
They paint an all too true picture of 
point-of-sale effectiveness throughout most 
lines. Certainly we have the same type 
of problem in the laundy industry, al- 
though along somewhat different lines. 


In your December 15 issue—on page 38 
—you relate the experience of one of 
your staff people in buying sheets at B. 
Altman & Co., New York City. In par- 
ticular, the sales clerk at B. Altman & 
Co, stated that Wamsutta Sheets would 
not stand up in commercial laundering. 


I realize that you are in no way re- 
sponsible for the information given by 
retail storepeople, but thought that you 
would be interested in knowing that 
Wamsutta Sheets are Certified Washable 
by the American Institute of Laundering. 
For that matter, Mr. Salisbury, Utica 
Beauticale sheets are also Certified Wash- 
able by the Institute. 


Wirt V. DUNLOP 
American Institute of Laundering 


Joliet, Ill. 


No Brickbats 
EpiTor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I’ve _ just returned from a_ luncheon 
meeting of the American Public Relations 
Association. The speaker was Represen- 
tative Frank Buchanan, Chairman, House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 
who gave a very excellent talk on “Lobby- 
ing and Public Relations.” 


Representative Buchanan’s committee 
worked for 15 months before issuing re- 
cently a 500-page report on lobbying 
activities, and he mentioned to the as- 
sembled group that SALES MANAGEMENT 
had done a beautiful job of summarizing 
and clarifying the 500-page report. He 
further mentioned that his office had run 
out of these SALES MANAGEMENT reprints 
and had no appropriation for procuring 
more of them. 


Rosert H. AMEs 
Lewis Edwin Ryan Advertising 
Washington, D. C. 


(We admit to surprise for the praise of 
the article, “Do Corporation Lobbyists 
Swarm Over Capitol Hill?” SALEs MAn- 
AGEMENT, February 1, 1951, page 50. Rep. 
Buchanan’s inquiry generated much public 
controversy over “snooping” but in the 
end the majority report didn’t bite any- 
body’s head off.—The Editors) 


Biggest of the 
"227 Reasons" 


EpIToR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have read with great interest your 
article in the January 1 issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, “227 Reasons for Con- 
tinued Selling—Even Though There’s 
Nothing to Sell.” We are interested not 
only because of the telling nature of the 
evidence, but because 7-Up is one of the 
227 reasons. As a matter of fact, the 
7-Up magazine advertising expenditure 
of $916,478, in 1949 was the largest of all 
the 227, by a considerable margin. 


Until the war shortage period 7-Up 
had been advertised locally by the 400- 
odd Seven-Up Developers around the 
country. Many of them carried on agres- 
sive and effective local advertising 
through billboard posters, local radio, 
local newspapers, theater advertising, 
painted walls and bulletins, and especial- 
ly through the placement of advertising 
signs, both cardboard and metal. War 
shortages curtailed the supply of material 
for these vital point-of-purchase signs, 
however, and it was realized that the 
situation called for a strong national ad- 
vertising program. The plan was pre- 
sented to Seven-Up Developers in 1943 
by the Seven-Up Company and its ad- 
vertising agency, The J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. There was _ enthusiastic 
endorsement of the plan by the Seven-Up 
Developers, and they contributed to the 
national advertising fund on a per case 
basis of their sales. Thus 7-Up national 
advertising was launched in 1943 and 
has continued and grown ever since. 


Seven-Up sales likewise have grown. 
We are rather proud of the record of 
7-Up, which was introduced to the mar- 
ket in 1930. This record can be stated 
succinctly in this announcement which we 
made to Seven-Up Developers at the end 
of 1950: 


“In the 21 years 7-Up has been on 
the market, sales have increased every 
year. Few other products, and no other 
drink can match that 21-year record.” 


BEN WELLS, 
Vice-President and Sales 
THE SEVEN-Up COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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(We're indebted to subscriber Be! 
Wells for a succinct account of how 7-U; 
came to be a national advertiser to be 
reckoned with. “227 Reasons for Cor- 
tinued Selling — Even Though Theres 
Nothing to Sell” is one of the most popu- 
lar articles ever published by Sass 
MANAGEMENT. If you’d like a reprint of 
this article send in 10c and we'll send :t 
to you.—The Editors). 
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The Los Angeles Story 


The newspaper story in Los Angeles for the year 1950 is a 
continuing story of the success of the West’s outstanding sales 
medium—the Los Angeles Times. 

During 1950, The Times published 39,157,453 lines of 
advertising—38% of all newspaper advertising in the five- 
newspaper metropolitan Los Angeles field. Charts on this 


and the following pages show breakdowns of the volume 
carried in major classifications. 
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. 103,015,804. . . 100.0% 


SUNDAY 


24.2% 
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. 
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EXPRESS 
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THE TIMES 
Examiner 
Herald-Express 
Daily News 
The Mirror 


. . 14,018,033 


Percent 


35.5 
24.2 
18.1 
13.7 

8.5 


Linage 


27,555,716 
18,819,011 


10,653,027 
6,579,570 


TOTAL LINAGE... 


DAILY TIMES 

SUNDAY TIMES 

DAILY EXAMINER .... 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .. 


77,625,357 


19,047,005 
8,508,711 11.0 
11,620,853 14.9 
7,198,158 9.3 


100.0% 
24.5 


Total Retail Advertising 


HERALD. 
EXPRESS DAILY 
NEWS 
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THE TIMES 
Examiner 
Herald-Express .. 
Daily News 

The Mirror 


DAILY EXAMINER .... 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .. 


Percent 


36.4 
23.9 
16.8 
14.4 

8.5 


100.0% 


24.9 
11.5 
13.9 
10.0 


Linage 
21,112,028 
13,850,638 

9,749,232 
8,359,528 
4,942,978 


58,014,404 


14,471,038 
6,640,990 
8,034,062 
5,816,576 


Store Advertising 


THE TIMES 
Examiner 


Herald-Express .. 


Daily News 
The Mirror 


TOTAL LINAGE. . . 24,072,514 


DAILY TIMES 
SUNDAY TIMES 


Percent 


42.5 
21.1 
15.3 
15.9 

5.2 


100.0% 
32.4 


Linage 
10,218,504 
5,087,537 
3,692,598 
3,828,027 
1,245,848 


7,781,600 
2,436,904 10.1 


DAILY EXAMINER .... 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .. 


2,811,224 11.7 
2,276,313 9.4 
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*includes Automotive and Financial. 


DAILY 
NEWS 


“This Week” and “American Weekly” linage excluded 
from all figures. SOURCE, MEDIA RECORDS. 


Further chapters in the 


Los Angeles story for. 1950: 
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Ce, r 
MIRROR A 
7% 


Linage Percent 


6,443,688 32.9 
4,968,373 25.3 
4,268,801 21.8 
Daily News 2,293,499 11.7 
The Mirror 1,636,592 8.3 


THE TIMES 
Examiner 
Herald-Express .. 


TOTAL LINAGE. . . 19,610,953 


DAILY TIMES 

SUNDAY TIMES 

DAILY EXAMINER .... 
SUNDAY EXAMINER .. 


4,575,967 23.4 
1,867,721 9.5 
3,586,791 18.3 
1,381,582 7.0 


During 1950, The Times piled up a further 
5 million line gain over record-breaking 
1949. (In 1949, The Times showed the 
nation’s largest morning and Sunday gain, 
6 million lines, over the preceding year.) 


During 1950, The Times added Sunday 
circulation leadership to its commanding 
circulation lead in the daily field. Times daily 
circulation (393,705) and Sunday circula- 
tion (765,730) is the largest west of 
Chicago. 


During 1950, The Times led the world in 
classified ads, publishing 11,594,510 
classified lines, 45.7% of the metropolitan 
Los Angeles classified advertising field. 


During 1950, The Times continued to lead 
all morning newspapers in the nation in 
volume of home-delivered circulation. 
More than 3 of every 4 daily Times readers 
take The Times at home. 
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100.0% 


BY E. E. REYNOLDS 


We use aptitude tests to reject 
salesmen. We do not use aptitude 
tests to select salesmen. 

Perhaps this seems to be an in- 
consistent statement, yet it is the 
truth. We believe that aptitude test- 
ing is a necessary tool in our process 
of hiring new salesmen. Yet, through 
our experience we have found that 
aptitude tests are helpful only if they 
are properly used. 

We do not claim to know all the 
answers, but we do believe that the 
system we have developed for hiring 
new salesmen is most effective for us. 

Aptitude testing is one part of the 
selection procedure. It is an impor- 
tant part, but is no more important 
than other necessary steps. 

Our procedure for hiring men is 
simply the presentation of a series 
of hurdles which each prospect must 
jump before he can be employed. 

To us there is a scientific approach 
to the problem of selecting new sales- 
men. Several years ago we decided 
that our method of selecting salesmen 
needed a complete overhauling. Dur- 
ing a period of 14 months we had 
employed and discharged 22 men. 
We had hired 22 men and we had 
discharged the same 22 men within 
that period. Some of them stayed 
with us a month; some of them stayed 
with us the full 14 months. At that 
time this was out of a total sales force 
of approximately 80 salesmen. 

The tangible cost of these 22 men 
was in excess of $100,000, and the 
intangible cost—the reactions of our 
customers — was certainly much 
greater than that. 

In studying our problem we first 
came to the conclusion that we were 
not in agreement as to the type of 
men wanted. Hiring our sales per- 
sonnel had been done by each of our 
four district managers who hired men 
according to personal likes or dislikes. 
In general, they. wanted men with an 
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General Sales Manager, Central Soya Company, Inc. 


Central Soya values aptitude tests more for their ability 
to reject bad risks than for their help in revealing unusual 
sales talents. They're a key factor in a thorough hiring plan. 


Aptitude Tests: We Use ‘Em To Spot 
The Lemons And The Misfits 


agricultural background ; this they be- 
lieved was a necessity because we sell 
to the farm trade. 


Our first step was to analyze the 


men in our sales organization and 
determine their backgrounds and ex- 
periences. In other words, we at- 
tempted to find out what kind of ex- 
perience each man who was success- 
ful with us had had before joining 
our organization. We came up with 
an amazing fact: There was no cor- 
relation between an _ agricultural 
background and success as a sales- 
man with our company! Some of our 
most successful men did not have an 
agricultural background. 

We soon learned that what we 
wanted were salesmen, and that we 
could teach them the technical end 
of our business. Certainly, it is still 
better to get a good salesman who 
already has this technical background, 
but to us the most important thing 
is to get a salesman. 


Interview Technique 


When we were all in agreement 
as to the type of man we were seek- 
ing, the rest of our procedure was 
purely mechanical. Our interviewing 
technique is now broken down into 
nine sections: 

First interview 

Application blank 

Second interview 
Recommendations 

Decision 

Knock-out test 

Investigation 

Aptitude test 

Hiring 

Let us discuss each individually. 


— 
. 
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First Interview: We are wilting to 
talk to any man who is interested in 
joining our organization. Most of our 
preliminary interviewing is done in 
the field by our district managers. 
If the applicant appears to have the 


“Our first big problem in overhauling 
our selection methods was to make a 
clean-cut decision on what type of man 
we wanted and needed. Up to this time 
we just didn't know."—E. E, Reynolds. 


qualifications we are seeking, we are 
willing to continue the interview. If 
he does not have these qualifications, 
we terminate the interview at that 
time. 


Application Blank: Only _ those 
prospects in whom we are interested 
after the first interview are given 
the application blank to fill out. We 
have revised our application blank, 
making it most inclusive in order to 
obtain all the information we believe 
necessary concerning the past history 
and experience of the applicant. If 
his application blank is satisfactory, 
we continue the interview. If his 
application blank is not satisfactory, 
we terminate the interview at that 
point. 


Second Interview: After the pros- 
pect has been interviewed by a dis- 
trict manager and in his opinion 1s 
an acceptable candidate—a man 
whom he would like to erploy— 
the candidate is sent to the home 
office where he is again interviewed 
by two or three of our sales super- 
visory staff. 


Recommedations: After the appli- 
cant has been re-interviewed we then 
make our recommendation as to 
whether he should or should not be 
employed. We have a standard rat- 
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don’t let anyone 
tell you 

“fone paper alone 

is all you need 

to cover 

the Detroit market’’ 

The Detroit Times HALF 
of this market 

is just as important 

as ANY 

OTHER HALF 


You’re missing something 
if you miss The Detroit Times 
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“DOUBLE DALLAS MARKET” 2 


DALLAS THE DALLAS NEWS has been an important 

* factor in the development of Dallas and this 
new, larger Dallas Market. For The News is the 
only metropolitan newspaper-influence unifying 
the thinking, the activity, habits and progress 
of the people throughout this area. That's why 
your sales message gains added influence, as 
well as larger readership, and your product 
sales step up when the Dallas Market reads 
your story in The Dallas News—Dallas’ most 
influential newspaper. 


Ghe Hallas Morning News 


RADIO-TELEVISION STATIONS WFAA * TEXAS ALMANAC 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 


New York e Chicago e Detroit e Atlanta e San Francisco | Los Angeles 


ing form which everyone who inter- 
views the applicant fills out. At the 
bottom of the form the interviewer 
states positively whether he would 
or would not employ the applicant, 
In addition, the interviewer must 
give his reasons either for or against 
employing the applicant. 


Decision: The rating forms are 
brought together and a decision js 
made. At this point in the inter. 
viewing procedure we decide whether 
we will or will not employ this ap- 
plicant. If we decide not to employ 
the applicant, we immediately ter- 
minate our negotiations. If we de- 
cide that we do want to employ the 
applicant, we continue with the other 
steps. “This, we believe, is the most 
important part of our interview tech- 
nique because up to this point we 
have relied entirely on our own judg- 
ment. In interviewing men we will 
never eliminate the use of our own 
personal judgment. If the man has 
passed all hurdles up to this point, 
we are then ready to investigate his 
references and give him a battery of 
aptitude tests. 


Knock-Out Test: After we have 
decided to employ a man, based on 
our judgment, we give him one part 
of our aptitude test which, through 
research on our own personnel, has 
proved that unless the applicant re- 
ceives the minimum grade, he is not 
likely to be successful with us. If 
the applicant does not pass the knock- 
out test, he is eliminated. If he does 
pass the knock-out test, we are ready 
for the next procedure. 


Investigation: After we have de- 
cided to employ a man, and after he 
has passed our knock-out test, we 
thoroughly investigate his personal 
references and previous employment. 
In the event that the applicant is 
just out of college, we check his 
school activities instead of his busi- 
ness references. For this investiga- 
tion we have developed our own lIet- 
ters which are effective. In addition, 
we make a telephone check on each 
applicant. This we believe is one of 
our most effective techniques. If the 
investigation is not satisfactory, the 
applicant is eliminated. If the in- 
vestigation proves successful, we are 
ready for the final procedure. 


Aptitude Tests: After the app!i- 
cant has passed all previous hurd!es 
and is satisfactory in every way to 
the best of our knowledge, we give 
him an aptitude test. We use apti- 
tude tests in this manner because we 
believe that they should be used only 
to reject personnel and never to actu- 
ally select them. We believe that the 
use of aptitude tests as a first step 
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prejudices our thinking and causes 
the rest of our procedure to deterior- 
ate. i herefore, we use aptitude tests 
only as the final procedure. If the 
salesman passes the tests, we are 
ready to employ him. If he does not, 
we do not employ him. 

We have experimented with apti- 
tude tests for four years. At first we 
paid little attention to them when 
they went against our own judgment. 
However, results prove to us that 
aptitude tests are more right when 
it comes to rejecting salesmen than 
are we. We believe this to be a sig- 
nificant fact, and now we do not em- 
ploy any salesman who does not pass 
the final hurdle: the aptitude test. 

In addition to the above proce- 
dure, we believe there are other re- 
quirements necessary to proper selec- 
tion of salesmen. We cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of know- 
ing the type of man wanted. 

It is our belief that each company 
has its own personality and each 
company has different sales problems. 
We believe that the type of men who 
will be successful in any sales or- 
ganization is dependent on: 

1. The type of dealer organization. 

2. The functions the salesmen per- 

torm. 


3. The compensation system. 

4. The supervision given. 

Certainly, a sales organization 
comprised of men on a straight com- 
mission, selling to everyone who will 
handle the product, who have little 
direct supervision in the field, is vast- 
ly different from a sales organization 
paid a straight salary, with a selected 
dealer clientele and with good su- 
pervision in the field. 

The second important step is to 
develop an interviewing technique. 
We have found from our experience 
that when we train our men in inter- 
viewing we are able to up-grade the 
caliber of men selected for our sales 
force. Successful interviewing of 
salesmen is a profession in itself. A 
well-trained interviewer who is fa- 
miliar with effective interviewing 
techniques will be much more suc- 
cessful than.a man who simply 
“talks” to the prospect. 

We do not claim that our system 
will work for all companies, but it is 
successful with us. During the past 
two years we have employed 48 men, 
of whom 42 are still on our sales 
force. This is a tremendous contrast 
to our record before we began to de- 
velop a scientific procedure for se- 
lecting salesmen. 


Dates & Places for 


Sales Confabs 


The National Sales Executives and its affiliated clubs again 
provide the setting for the exchange of profit-making ideas. 


FEBRUARY 


Vancouver (Vancouver Hotel) 
Corpus Christi 

Vancouver (Vancouver Hotel) 
Davenport (Blackhawk) 

Davenport 

Chicago 

Tacoma 

Cincinnati (Netherlands Plaza Hotel) 


MARCH 


Cincinnati (Netherlands Plaza Hotel) 
Detroit (Masonic Temple) 
El Paso 


Cleveland (Music Hall) 


APRIL 


Cleveland (Public Auditorium) 
Columbus (Central H.S. Auditorium) 
Detroit (Masonic Temple) 

Los Angeles (Ambassador) 


FEBRUARY, 15, 1951 


Sales Conf./Rally Feb. 19 
Training Clinic Feb. 19-22 
Training Clinic Feb. 19-23 
Sales Conf. Feb. 22-23 
Sales Rally Feb. 23 
Sales Rally Feb. 26 


Feb. 26-Mar. 2 
Feb. 28-Mar. | 


Training Clinic 


NSE Board of Dir. 


Conference Mar. 2 
Rally Mar. 12 
Clinic Mar. 12-15 
Sales Rally Mar. 19 
Training Clinic Apr. 2-6 
Training Clinic Apr. 9-13 
Training Clinic Apr. 9-13 
Sales Conference Apr. 13 


MASS PRODUCTION 
METHODS MAKE 

~° 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AVAILABLE AT COMPETITIVE 
PRICES 


Let our unequalled design and engineer- 
ing staff prepare for you, without 
obligation, color sketch of a distinctive 
sign to fit your needs whether it be 
porcelain enameled, neon or plastic. 
Write for free brochure, “How to Set 
Up a Successful Dealer Sign Program", 
with actual case histories of representa- 
tive national accounts. 
se 


no A thraft’ 
SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufecturing Corp. 


1137 E. KIBBY STREET LIMA, OHIO 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Named by Oldsmobile 


Jack F. Wolfram has been named vice 
president of General Motors Corporation 
and general manager of the Oldsmobile 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, manufacturers 
of motor cars. Mr. Wolfram is a regular 
reader of The Wall Street Journal. Like 
most men everywhere who are getting 
ahead in business he finds The Journal 
provides necessary background for im- 
portant decisions. (Advt.) 
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Top-Flight 
Business 
Leaders 


M 


TWA’s new, fast, all-cargo ‘‘Sky Merchant’’ 
Fleet speeds your shipments to important 
markets in U.S. and overseas. 


=xperienced shippers know the smartest 
way to ship is via dependable TWA All- 
cargo ‘“‘Sky Merchants.”’ 

Direct routes and connections serve 
more than 60 important market centers 
in the U.S. All-cargo flights overseas 
every week end, as well as frequent 
flights direct to London, Frankfurt, Paris, 
Zurich, Geneva, Milan, Rome. 


Check these 
outstanding advantages: 


1. Save shipping time. 

2. Obtain faster, wider distribution. 

3. Replenish stocks practically over- 
night. 

4. Reduce risk of pilferage, damage, 
loss. 


5. Save costs on crating and insur- 
ance. 

6. Receive careful, dependable 
handling of all shipments by 
TWA cargo specialists. 

7. And remember, TWA service meets 
the urgency of every emergency. 


Make a memo—NOW-—to phone TWA 
(Trans World Airlines) for information, 
rates, schedules, quick pick-up service. 
Request interesting folder from Cargo 
Sales Manager, TWA, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

e> All TWA flights carry 


Air Mail and Air 
Cargo. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
&. $.A.- EUROPE->-AFRICA-ASIA 
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"Iffy-itis" Jitters 


I get the impression, as I stir around in the business community, 
that I’m seeing and hearing things that I saw and heard—almest 
in the same pattern—in the early months of 1942. 


That old feeling of frustration is back. One year ago today we were, 
for the most part, operating again in a buyers’ market. We were hopefully 
launching new products. We were under a good head of steam on pro- 
motion and advertising. We were back to the bread-and-butter problems 
of salesmanship. 


Now all the signals have been changed. Our national security is 
at stake, and we’re embarked on a gargantuan defense program that 
in 1951 and 1952 will, according to latest Washington estimates, 
involve the expenditure of $212 billion. Because this is a project of 
partial mobilization, many of the conditions that existed early in 
World War II are substantially different. Business, as yet, hasn’t 
become oriented to these new conditions, and it’s this uncertainty 
that underlies our present frustration. 


Many a manufacturer of goods whose uses are primarily civilian 
and bear little significant relation to our defense effort seems to be 
going along with his mind clouded by a feeling of guilt that he isn’t 
immediately and today doing something that contributes to the ad- 
vance of our security program. 


It seems to me to be time to attempt to develop some sort of a 
balanced point of view about the defense effort versus business as usual. 


I’ve just returned from a meeting in Washington at which a 
sizable group of business paper editors held conferences with more 
than a dozen key men in Government. They were off-the-record 
sessions and no punches were pulled. Many of us came out of those 
meetings with more of a sense of direction than we had before we 
went in. 


Based on the information shared with us, one of the things that 
seems clear is this: There’s going to be a whale of a lot of difference 
between the conditions in our economy in the next 18 months (pro- 
vided, of course, that we do not get into all-out war), and the condi- 
tions that existed at the peak of the earlier war effort. 


At that time defense was taking about 50% of our total national 
output. Even though the figures for present expenditures are astro- 
nomical, the per cent of total national product to be taken will be 
much smaller. This statement is subject to one qualification: In some 
industries—and aluminum is a classic example—the proportion which 
must be earmarked for defense will be much higher than the over-all 
average. Unless, therefore, the basic international situation changes, 
there will be an enormous amount of goods and services still available 
for the civilian economy ... but not in equal proportions from all 
industry. 
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Americans being what they are, | think it quite safe to say that any 
company that has the manpower, the techniques and the machines that 
could in any way contribute to the armament program, ‘s willing and 
anxious to make those facilities available. But for those who can con- 
tribute directly only in a small way, and those who will continue to make 
only products to serve the civilian market, it seems only reasonable to 
point out that they, too, have absolutely vital functions to perform. 


We must have a constantly expanding economy for two practical 
reasons: We've got to pay, somehow, for rearmament. Business will 
have to carry a large share of the tax burden. And we must continue 
to expand, even within the limitations imposed by shortages of raw 
materials, to insure our having industrial capacity of any and every 
kind and in great strength, to meet any possible full-war operation. 
Chere just isn’t any limit to American ingenuity when the chips are 
down. 


| see no reason, therefore, for any company, once it has fully explored 
the possibilities for direct contribution of armament materials or de- 
fense services and met those as far as its powers permit, not to push for 
all the civilian production it can make and sell and do so without any 
feeling of inferiority or guilt. We can't all be Du Pont or General Motors 
or Consolidated Vultee. 


The manufacturing organization that conscientiously fights to keep 
its own industrial establishment healthy is not, therefore, being 
unduly selfish, but is taking the only reasonable course. Again within 
the limits of materials priorities and necessary allocation of labor to 
defense production, it doesn’t seem reasonable to give up a fight to 
maintain industry position. Or to make reasonable investment in 
keeping brand names alive on goods that are short or non-existent. 
Or pursuing research for improved products to be launched in a hap- 
pier day. Or engaging in such review and training as will help to 
minimize the erosion our sales organization will be likely to suffer in 
the coming months. There seems to be good argument for making a 
clean separation between long-term and short-term problems, and 
division of executive responsibility so that every-day pressures requir- 
ing fast action do not interfere with consistent progress on long-range 
objectives. 


Aside from keeping these work-a-day problems under control, | do 
feel it to be urgent that men with administration and organization know- 
how who are not already doing so, should take the initiative in finding 
out what they can do as private individuals at the personal and local level, 
to assume some leadership in their own communities on the various non- 
military defense projects. 


The biggest single problem of the Civil Defense Administration 
in Washington, for example, is that of local organization and public 
education. Bond Drives will be with us again. If and when rationing 
comes, much help will be needed at the local level. 


I have, as I have said, a tremendous confidence in the American 
public. They will give and they will serve. But they need leadership. 
Thousands of you from the business community can begin to supply 
some of that leadership right now. 


| devote this column to this subject matter now because it seems so 
necessary for top management to take time out immediately to rational- 
ize its own position and to take some action to strengthen the morale 
of the executive staff. Even though we're going to be dealing with "if's" 
and “maybe's” until the peak of the world crisis is reached, at least a defi- 
nition of attitudes and a statement of principles that will be applied 
under certain given sets of conditions, will be helpful. 


There’s no percentage whatever in letting the feeling of restless- 
ness communicate itself throughout an organization and thereby dam- 
age everyone’s efficiency. Nitwits are no help in an emergency. But 
we can work miracles with cool heads. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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K GW tHe onty 


STATION WHICH GIVES 
THE ADVERTISER COM- 
PREHENSIVE COVER- 
AGE...in the OREGON 
MARKET 


Cooperation is the keystone in the suc- 
cess of Mt. Angel’s economic history. 
Five farmer-owned co-operative organ- 
izations —a creamery, hop-producing 
co-op, flax plant, oil co-op and a co- 
operative warehouse and grain eleva- 
tor—have strengthened and stabilized 
the prosperity of this Oregon commun- 
ity. Mt. Angel’s cheeses are world- 
famous...a Mt. Angel dairy cow re- 
cently set a world’s record for butterfat 
production. KGW’s COMPREHEN- 
SIVE COVERAGE of this healthy, 
growing market was proven by a recent 
Tour-Test, conducted in cooperation 
with the Oregon State Motor Associa- 
tion, and witnessed by Mayor Jacob 
Berchtold of Mt. Angel. KGW delivers 
Mt. Angel, as it delivers the rest of the 
nation’s fastest-growing market! 


BROADCAST MEASUREMENT 
BUREAU SURVEYS PROVE 
KGW’s LEADERSHIP 


Actual engineering tests have proved that 
KGW's efficient 620 frequency provides a 
greater coverage area and reaches more 
radio families than any other Portland 
radio station regardless of power. BMB 
surveys bear out this fact. KGW is beamed 
to cover the population concentration of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley and South- 
western Washington. 


TOTAL BMB FAMILIES 
(From 1949 BMB Survey) 


DAYTIME 

I 5 sis aha a cbake awe 350,030 
SESE oc. 62 -a0csep eee vw 337,330 
MEE Stee bia snore iwibicaeen 295,470 
SE rrr 192,630 
NIGHTTIME 

Did hs bo chaigis alkane 367,370 
PIE 905509 Ga cisiy a aries A 350,820 
IEE © e'sie.dre heise ance 307,970 
IES ow ale Nie are aiauers 205,440 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
ON THE EFFICIENT 620 FREQUENCY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY EDWARD PEtay & CO. 


/ Mr BOSTON 
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MODERNIZED DRESS is being introduced for 


the improved, magnetized line of Marlin blades. 
All sizes carry the same design and‘color scheme 
of red and blue. Each individual blade has a 
novel wrapper which protects the hands of the 
user. Packages were made by Warner Brothers 
for Razor Blade Division of Marlin Firearms Co. 


GOLD FOIL CHEST features three drawers 
each filled with four packages of various flavored 
candy lozenges. When the candy has been con- 
sumed the chest can serve as a container for 
trinkets, rubber bands or stamps. Fabricated for 


Reed Candy Co. by United Board & Carton Co. 


ONE-TRIP BOTTLE CARRIER has been fabri- 
cated for the Pfeiffer Brewing Co. by the 
Cartons Division of Robert Gair Co., Inc. 
Printed in red, blue and yellow, the name Pfeiffer 
dominates the design for instant product inden- 
tification. End panels carry the company’s trade- 
mark, duplicating the label design on the bottles. 
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Packaging 
to Sell 


CCLONIAL LAMP DECANTER, a replica of an old New 
England lamp, is one of the new gift packages being used 
by Berke Brothers Distilleries for Old Mr. Boston brandies. 
Labels are supplied by Daniels Printing Co., and glass 
containers, glass stoppers, and shell corks are furnished 
by Armstrong Cork Co. It may serve as a decorative item. 
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Thor Distributors 
Set for Defense 


Thor suggests that Gov- 
ernment let distributors 
do packaging work. 


A plan to bring appliance distribu- 
tors, who daily are getting fewer 
products to sell, directly into the de- 
fense production effort, has been 
worked out by the Thor Corp., Chi- 
cago 

Thor, a major producer of washing 
machines has submitted to the Gov- 
ernment a proposal to convert into 
packaging centers for the Armed 
Forces more than 3,500,000 square 
feet of warehouse facilities operated 
by its 77 distributors. 

Under the proposal, Thor would 
act aS a prime contractor on defense 
packaging projects. Its distributors 
would be its subcontractors. 


Practical Plan 


M. R. Wilson, a Thor executive, 
says the plan took two months to de- 
velop and, if adopted, would give the 
Armed Forces efficient packaging 
centers immediately available at every 
key industrial and transportation 
center in the country. 

It would give distributors a direct 
part in the defense effort and would 
keep at full capacity warehouse facil- 
ities which face reduced operations 
because of cutbacks in appliance pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Wilson points out that proper 
packaging of defense goods is con- 
sidered vital to the logistics of mod- 
ern warfare. 

“If equipment is to get to the 
fighting man, and be in good operating 
condition when it arrives, it must be 
properly and speedily packaged. In 
many .cases—such as medical kits, 
life raft kits, food rations and escape 


kits — a combination package, or 
‘ 1 . . ° 
packages within a package’, is re- 
quired.” 


Such packaging of diverse units 


mariufactured by unrelated suppliers 
is particularly suited to operations of 
experienced appliance distributors, 
Wilson states. 


SALES & PROMOTION MAN 


Man to sell space and do sales 
promotion work. Send full de- 
tails. Box 2763, Sales Management, 
286 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURING PLANTS — 


are busy the year around 
... in peace or in war times. 


H 
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TROY, N. Y. 
MARKET 


Don’t overlook this rich sales area when you 
take your campaign into UPSTATE New York 


A.B.C. Circulation * 99.8% —— 
among more than 

44,895 120,000 consum- 
Rate: 18c Per Line ers in the city zone 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD - 


-- THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY.N. Y. 
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BY KEEPING THE 


ToUC 


Leo and his brother § 
learned jewelry craft 
manship side by side 
apprentice benches, evg 
before the great Sag 
Francisco earthquake... 


Like the matched dia- 
mond rings they in- 
troduced to American 
brides, Joseph Granat 
and his brother have 
been inseparable 
throughout life. 


HEARST SALES OPERATING CONTROLS 
can pace your local sales efforts! 


Here are working patterns for sales executives who want to build a step-by- 
step marketing approach to nearly 40,000,000 people who spend well over 
$20 billions of dollars annually. Already mapped, charted and analyzed are 
each of 9 great markets: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle. 


>rother fi 
ry craf 
by side 
nches, eveg 
great Sag 
thquake, . 


Markets are people. And people respond to ever- 
changing forces by changing their ways of living, 
thinking, wanting, buying. Specific reports of these 
changes — street by street, dollar by dollar, home 
by home, person by person—is the essence of 
market data. And all market data is necessarily 
local because people are local. Every business, local 
or national, must keep in touch with people and 


keep the local touch, if it is to succeed. 


Granat Bros. of San Francisco has achieved na- 
tional success, based on a local touch! Joseph and 
Leo Granat started to manufacture and repair 
jewelry in 1905 —strictly a local business. Ten 
years later they opened a combined retail-manu- 


facturing shop. Today, this company is the coun- 


New York Journal-American 
Baltimore News-Post American 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Copyright 1951, by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division. All rights reserved. 
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Nolional SUCCESS 
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try’s largest manufacturing retailer in the jewelry 
field, with three big;“busy retail stores of its own, 
and with manufactured products sold through 


other jewelers from-coast to coast. 


Perceptive sales executives of national advertisers 
are ever alert to the vital importance of the local 
touch, controlled by sound, complete market data. 
They rely increasingly upon the accurate informa- 
tion provided by the Hearst Advertising Service to 
assist them in knowing, evaluating and se//ing the 
local markets which make up the national market. 
Get in touch with your H.A.S. man today — for 
facts about the ten major markets in which more 
than half the country’s buying income is concen- 


trated. It may-mean bigger profits tomorrow! * 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


CUIST Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 
959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities representing 


Albany Times Union Los Angeles Examiner 


San Francisco Examiner Chicago Herald-American 
Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Boston Record-American Advertiser 


THEY'RE WINNING THE WEST WITH 
WESTERN FAMILY 


*725,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
EFFECTIVE WITH MARCH 8TH ISSUE. 


This year over 250 products are win- 
ning Western homemakers with 
WESTERN FAMILY, the magazine 
that “Goes Home With The Home- | 
maker”. And, effective with the | 
March 8th, 1951 issue, they'll do an 
even greater job—because over 200 
stores of United Grocers, Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon and over 185 Associated 
Grocers outlets in Arizona join 
WESTERN FAMILY on that date. 
It’s a circulation increase of 100,000 
—a total circulation of 725,000. So 
if you want to win the West — 
WESTERN FAMILY must be a pri- 
mary consideration. 


It's not hard for General Electric dealers to take a little schooling from Judy and Mike 


Rates, circulation breakdown and mer- when they demonstrate the . . 


chandising facts available at all offices 
listed below. 


* WESTERN FAMILY is delivering a bonus | 

circulation of 50,000, which means a total of 

775,000 effective March 8th, 1951. 

OFFICES: Los Angeles °@ 
Seattle @ New York @ 


ABC's of Display— 


Instead of waving a corporate finger at dealers and exhort- 
ing them to make better use of point-of-purchase material f 
General Electric has wrapped up its ideas in a full color 
movie that appeals directly to each dealer's self-interest. 


San Francisco 
Chicago 


Ihe s When merchandising of the adver- to high profits.” 
——— tising is brought up in company The two G-E characters, Mike and 


meetings for dealers, point-of-pur- 

| chase material often is ignored, or is 
| simply passed over with a few words. 
General Electric's Appliance & 
| Merchandising Department, one of 
Give your sales message | the biggest buyers of advertising— 

a fresh appeal to the 7 out of | and point-of-purchase displays — be- 


10 of your customers and prospects who wear Sees: : : . 
glasses. Use Sight Savers, the nationally-known | lies = that a basic promotional tool 
is being badly slighted. 


silicone-treated tissues that clean, polish and pro- | . , a af : 
G-E has backed its belief by invest- 


tect glasses. Featuring your sales message, 

“~window-back” Sight Saver are new, they have | jing heavily in a 25-minute, full-color 

definite quality appeal, and they serve a very! iotion picture based on the value of 
point-of-purchase material to G-E’s 


Judy, feel that p-o-p has been 
snubbed for the last time. Ii the) 
could tell the point-of-purchase stor 
to dealers, what would they say: 
What follows in the next 20 minute 
of the film are the ABC’s of displays. 

Mike becomes the display specialist. 
Judy acts the role of the skeptical, 01 
doubting Thomas, dealer. Mike, 10 
dialogue, spells out the basic prin 
ciples of displays. Judy make- him 
prove his points, and cite “ivr im 
stances” on displays that can 


useful purpose. Your message will be intimately | 
associated with modern convenience, comfort, | 
cleanliness and efficiency—not once but many | 


¢ 
j 
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' 
! 
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times during the normal 30-day life of the pack- 
age. Cost is surprisingly low--distribution is easy. 
Enclose them with correspondence; use them as 
calling cards or convention handouts. No special | 
packaging required. Write today! 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. AD, Midland, Mich. 


Please send free samples and full information about 
“window-back" Sight Savers. 


Name___ 


Company 
Address 


dealers. The picture: “The Night 
They Talked.” 

The hero and heroine are two G-E 
display characters. 

The two characters, fed up when 
they again hear point-of-purchase be- 
ing snubbed at another dealer meet- 
ing, come to life after the company 
representative closes his meeting with 
these familiar words: 

“And what does it add up to? Just 
one thing—trained salesmen! Good 
salesmen—live salesmen—are the key 


sales job. 

At the close of the show, 
the heroine, sighs to Mike, t! 
play specialist, “‘Isn’t it a shan 
I wasn’t Bill Harvey, a real 
[to whom you explained the - > 
of displays]? If real dealers 
hear you, they’d finally give all 
the credit we [point-of-purchas dis 
plays] deserve.” 

The real dealers, in the aud 
for “The Night They Talked. get 
the point. 
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Modern Romances’ readers are the baby 

sitter’s best customers —and yours! 

Nearly three-fourths of Modern Romances’ families 
have children, and 38% have two or more. That’s 

a record that beats all the women’s service magazines, 
and the general weeklies and monthlies as well. 
Modern Romances hand-picks this audience — gives 
you America’s youngest married market, with a 
median age of 23. And, Modern Romances’ new 
12-page Modern Family Section, devoted to 
homemaking and child-rearing, now brings reader 
interest to its highest peak among young mothers 
whose brand preferences are in the process 

of being formed. 

Sell this great young market now through the pages 
of Modern Romances, and your products will stay 


on its shopping list through the many years to come. 


Get the whole story from 


modern romances 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 
DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 261 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


1s, i981 


Moder 


who keeps 
the baby sitter 
sitting ? | 
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Workers wonder about your post-Korea ideas. 


Union Labor Chiefs Suggest: 
“Tell Us About Your Sales Plans’ 


BY B. W. DEMPSEY, S.J. 


Regent, School of Commerce and Finance and 


DORIS ROSE HENLE 


Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Saint Louis University of the sales department. The { 


Few manufacturers bother to talk with their unionized em- 


Fie 


Dele ie Ee a Be 
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Why joint meetings only when news is bad? 


Labor leaders are aware tha 


ing is an extremely important ! 


in the national economy.” Th 
an intelligent interest in and 
pathetic attitude toward the p: 


“labor unions have realized to 
greater degree than manageme 
the worker’s interest in his | 
does not stop with producing 
no credit to management. 

companies . . . do almost not! 


ployes about the significance of selling. What can you — ¢xPlain marketing plans . . 


facturers and distributors are 


expect leaders to think about your ability to provide poor job” [of explaining] 


“in a consistent and credible m: 


secure jobs, about your sales policies, your ad claims? This is the general con 
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§& SONS CO UTICA CALLENDER, McAUSLAN & TROUP CO PROVIDENCE 


RICH. SCHWARTZ NASHVILLE THE HOME-STORE 


DALLAS B ALTMA 


+. TO COAST, border to border, shoe buyers and merchandise managers in prac- 
SEATTLE tically every important department store are paid subscribers to Boot and Shoe Recorder 
. numbering more than 1200, they comprise the finest stores in the country large and small. 
NEW Y Among them are such stores as Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Volk Bros., Dallas; B. Altman and Po: ae 
Co., New York; Halle Bros., Cleveland; Bon Marche, Seattle; Stern Bros., New York; 


ae Macy’s, San Francisco; Olds & King, Portland, Ore.; D. H. Holmes Co. Ltd., New Orleans; ode 

-m = Lit Bros., Philadelphia; Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn; J. L. Hudson, Detroit and Boggs & - 
Buhl, Pittsburgh. 

BAILEY CO. Your advertising in Boot and Shoe Recorder makes direct contact with the men and EVELANI 
women who select the three-fourths billion dollars worth of shoes these department stores sell 

CINNATI. .. annually at retail; as well as the 14 thousand leading independent retailers, chain stores and ENS & K 
buying headquarters dotting Main Line and Main Streets the country over, whose annual 
business in shoes aggregates more than two and one quarter billion dollars at retail. FORD HO 

First and most important target for your advertising and promotion are these thousands 
fp Ot of merchants who buy and sell more than 85 percent of all the shoes America consumes UCSON 


annually. Pin point your message to their buying desks and fitting stools where sales are made 
ea and dollars change hands. A small fraction of your advertising budget spent annually in hata 


advertising addressed to them in Boot and Shoe Recorder will assure this deep penetration 


ot PAL 


to the point of sale. 
ERRIN, ILL Recorder representatives in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Los Angeles ene ai 
will give you further information, or write New York headquarters for details on Recorder 


ITTLE ROCK Department Store Coverage. YLAN-PEA 


DENVER STROUSS-HIRSHBERG YOUNGSTOWN WALKER’S LONG BEACH S.ANGELES YOLK BROS CO 


MAN Ib INGTON BON MARCHE SE 
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A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 


& NELSON 
coll 100 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
ng 3 BROS !ACKSONV H LEAH & CO 
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which can be drawn trom a survey 
recently conducted by the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research of 
the School of Commerce and Finance, 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

In this survey two hundred letters 
(not questionnaires) were. mailed: 
120 to presidents of national and in- 
ternational unions, and 80 to editors 
of labor publications. A total of 63 
replies were received, a very high 
average when we consider that some 
editors replied for themselves and for 
their union presidents and vice versa. 

In some cases replies were received 
from staff economists and educational 
directors, but for the most part the 
letters were answered very carefully 
by the persons to whom they were 
addressed. ‘There was no discernible 
difference in tone among responses 
from officers, editors and staff. Also 
there was no significant difference in 
opinions expressed by leaders of CIO 
and AFL unions, or between leaders 
of independent unions and those af- 
filiated with major organizations. The 
type of industry in which the men are 
working seems to influence their opin- 
ions much more than the type of 
union with which they are associated. 

Even in those cases where the num- 
ber of union leaders replying may 
seem small, it must be remembered 
that each is a large national union 
and represents a sizeable group of 
persons. 

There was no attempt at a ques- 
tionnaire which would admit of nu- 
merical tabulation. Instead, a letter 
suggesting general topics afforded 
respondents the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves fully on any phase 
of selling if they were inclined to 
do so. Different subjects, therefore, 
naturally interested different unions; 
consequently, in a great many cases, 
even when a detailed reply was re- 
ceived, a specific problem may not 
have been discussed. 

Disregarding the type of union and 
the industry in question, and simply 
taking the replies which can be in- 
terpreted as favorable and unfavor- 
able to promotional activities, two- 
thirds of those giving detailed re- 
sponses indicated a favorable attitude 
in the sense that they are conscious 
of the value and usefulness of sell- 
ing in the national economy. 

Of those discussing the particular 
questions, a majority do believe that 
the spread between the income of the 
producer and the income of the seller 
is unreasonable, and that there is a 
lack of balance between the costs 
of production and the costs of distri- 
bution in the American economy. But 
almost one-half of the total respond- 
ents chose to disregard this topic en- 
tirely and expressed no opinion. 
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While the majority of leaders of 
unions affiliated with both the AFL 
and CIO as well as independent 
groups believe that manufacturers’ 
salesmen are paid too much in propor- 
tion to what production workers re- 
ceive, they nevertheless appreciate the 
fact that “distribution is fully as es- 
sential to our welfare as production,” 
and believe that “selling is a necessary 
and useful effort in a free society.” 
A research director connected with 
a CIO union in the textiles industry 
said: ‘There is a great necessity for 
finding lower costs of distribution 
through a more careful re-evaluation 
of our present techniques.” Several 
others attributed the lack of balance 
between costs of production and costs 
of distribution to “the uneconomic 
and often needless profits of too many 
middlemen,” who ‘are getting the 
lion’s share of the consumer dollar.” 
Yet, the editor of the journal of a 
large hat workers union expressed 
the opinion that “no individual sales- 
man really makes more than those 
who produce the item he sells. It 


takes any number of productive work. 
ers to create the goods he sells. The 
combined earnings of these workers 
will, of course, be higher than those 
of the salesman. Similarly, there will 
be differences in wage rates «mong 
various crafts in the productive part 
of the enterprise. The talent of sell. 
ing seems to be more highly rewarded 
by management than the skiJl re. 
quired on the production line, and 
salesmen are therefore in a more 
highly paid bracket than are produc. 
tion employes. This may or may not 
be desirable, but aside from thie im- 
mediate jealousies the differential may 
create, I can see no reflection in it on 
the necessity for distribution, and, in 
a free society, the need for the selling 
effort involved in distribution.” 
Thirteen leaders of unions through- 
out the country stated they knew of 
cases where their members lost jobs 
because of the company’s failure to 
sell. However, some of them recog- 
nized that inability to sell may be due 
to failures in other respects: “lack 


cr 


of sound business judgement,” “in- 


and its importance. 


sales end of the business. 


if they: 


have for boosting sales. 


tion workers—to sell ''selling." 


friends and relatives. 


Unions and Sales Departments 
Share a Common Objective 


It's hardly news that union leaders, most of them representing produc- 
duction workers, do not have a clear understanding of the sales function 


It is news that so many union leaders are anxious to cooperate with the 
men who are trying to sell more of the products the union men make. 
Most of them say they are rebuffed if they express any interest in the 


Sales executives, it seems to me, have little to lose and much to gain 


1. Explain thoroughly to union leaders the function of the sales depart- 
ment and its importance to the individual production worker—and the 
role of the salesmen and the advertising—so that workers will not fee! 
that money spent on promotion could be better spent in raising wages. 


2. Discuss their sales objectives and problems at least once a year 
with union leaders—and give consideration to any ideas these men may 


3. Make better use of the space available to them in plant house 
publications, bulletin boards and all other avenues for reaching produc- 


4. Get union leaders to boost the company or industry products to 


Philip Salisbury 
Editor 


— 
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400,000 = 


_| 350,000 


1 = 300,000 


a5 J 275,000 
q ‘/” ' 
~ 250,000 
| 200,000 


Up’ Up- Up- Up- Up’ Up- 


Average circulation, last six months of 1950, 


(26 issues) of U.S.NNEWS & WORLD REPORT is 


AQ0,020 


Here are the UPS — month by month. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 


na ee ee 
ee 
September . . . . . . .400,199 
October; 3 1. 6 «6 lw ee 
November . . . . . 4 4 14,83 1 
December . . -© «© «© -« .416,949 


And here are the UPS that followed immediately after 

World War II—the same steady UP UP UP pattern— 

1945, 200,000; 1946, 250,000; 1947, 275,000; 
1948, 300,000; 1949, 350,000. 


The steadily increasing importance of its news content has doubled its circulation since 1945. 


U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 


Circulation guarantee 350,000 


* USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE * 


| * | Read for a purpose—by more than 1,200,000 intelligent men and women in 359,200 homes 
“400,006 
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Outdoor’s got sales-power! 


COVERAGE. When Chrysler an- people, more often, for less money 
nounces a mighty new engine, it’s ...use GOA Sales-Power. Gen- 
only natural they choose Outdoor eral Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 
...a mighty medium! For nearly Loomis St., Chicago 7, Il. 

all who go outdoors, see Outdoor 

Advertising. And they see it not * Covers 1400 | 

once, but over and over again. leading cities 

When you want to reach more and towns 


ATTENTION: sales managers! 


HOW ABOUT DEALER SIGNS 
DURING THE EMERGENCY? 


During the uncertain period ahead, many advertisers 
forsee difficulty in maintaining a dependable source 
for dealer signs. The reason: critical shortages of 
strategic materials. Hence, this reminder! Meyercord 
Decal Window Signs and Valances are available now 
for dealer store-front, top-of-the-window, door, interior 
wall, mirror and counter use. These surfaces are there 
—free to use! No backgrounds or frames to prepare. 
Durable, low-cost decal signs are washable, weather- 
proof and color-fast. They can be produced in any 
number of colors, sizes or designs—and last for years. 
Get your signs up for the ‘duration?’ Identify dealers 
to the shifting “defense plant population” that is sure 
to come. Long used by leading advertisers for basic 
dealer identification, Meyercord Decal signs and top- 
of-the-window valances take on increasing importance 
—now! 


Don’t Get Caught with Your Signs Down AN 


Solve dealer sign problems! Send 
for informative, full-color book The ne EYE RC ORD C. 
on Meyercord Decals. Dept. 3-2. 


World's Largest Decal Manufacturer 
5323 W. LAKE ST . CHICAGO 44, ILL 


eficient management,” “‘subsidies to 
competitors,’ “foreign competition,” 
“high production costs.” 

Perhaps the most uniform reaction 
was that of the 17 union leaders who 
object to the failure of management 
to explain the company’s sales _poli- 
cies and problems. A few consider 
distribution outside their jurisdiction 
and do not want to get involved, but 
the majority are interested in know- 
ing what is going on. They do not 
resent ‘‘management’s attitude that 
distribution is one of its prerogatives,” 
but they do resent management's 
“failure to take them into its confi- 
dence on problems.” In some cases, 
management’s “evasive” or “‘indif- 
ferent” attitude has resulted in “hos- 
tility,” “dissatisfaction,” and “‘dis- 
trust.” 

Inasmuch as union members and 
their families represent close to one- 
half of the total population and com- 
prise the nation’s greatest purchasing 
bloc, companies are clearly overlook- 
ing an excellent opportunity to in- 
crease sales when they fail to meet 
unions half way in promoting a com- 


-mon understanding of marketing 


plans, policies and problems. 


Course Method 


An officer of a union that operates 
in retail fields and who wishes not 
to be identified, criticized the sales 
course method of explaining: ‘The 
merchants have sales meetings but 
invariably they shoot over the heads 
of the salespeople by propounding 
a lot of theory which is, in most in- 
stances, written by some high-powered 
advertising agent who never actually 
sold a tangible product in his life. 
Therefore sales meetings are not 
sales meetings in most instances but 
rallies that are supposed to build up 
the morale of the salespeople so that 
they will have a beaming smile when 
they meet their customers with a 
cheery “Hello.” This is good and we 
subscribe to it so far as it goes, having 
in mind, however, that it does not go 
far enough and usually falls flat with- 
in about three or four days after the 
sales course has ended.” 

Referring to the attitude of man- 
agement, the editor of the publication 
of a CIO affiliated union wrote: 
“Any company is stupid not to av1i 
itself of the advice, good will «a: 
ideas of union and union memb« 
Men in the plant and in the sh 
often have a better grasp of cert 
problems than do those in the fr« 
office.” 

Several leaders said their uni 
are “willing to give serious conside: 
tion to management’s problems at a’ 
time such requests are made,” b 
they simply are not made. In spite 
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Egg polishing... 


business men in the US...1,200,000 families of 


As every apple polisher knows, customers go for 
high gloss. Sheen sells more spinets, glasses, yachts, 
plumbing, air travel... works for the farmer, too. 

Robert Marshall, Tompkins County, N. Y. scrubs 
eggs with an automatic washer which cleans fwe 
cases hourly. Clean eggs bring 6c per dozen more... 
polishing pays the polisher $9 an hour! 


Farming is a business...and good farmers 
go in for continuous product improvement, keep 
an eye on tomorrow’s markets, favor flexible 
production plans and marketing methods... 
concentrate on higher yield crops and herds, 
better quality and quantity ... more eggs per 
chicken, more quarts per cow, more 
alfalfa per acre, higher hog profits, 
maximum cash income per annum! 

The farm homemaker is also 
lifting living standards. She uses 
more mechanical appliances 

to save time and steps... 

obtains quicker and better 
output with cake mixers, automatic toasters, 
coffee makers, electric ranges, washing machines 
and ironers. With increased leisure she is more 
style conscious, chooses better home decorations, 
rugs, and furniture . . . is a new major market. 


Best business opportunity ... today is the 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING audience, of the best farmer 


15, I951 


‘Oan hr! 


which more than a million are concentrated 
in the fifteen agricultural Heart States, with the 
best soil, largest investment in land, buildings, 
and machinery, highest yields and earnings— 
easily 50% above the national farm average. 

Advertising in general media misses 
much of this major market— 
needs SuccEssFUL FARMING for 
its powerful penetration, and its 
wide influence based on forty 
years of service. With current 
production and prices, a decade’s 
backlog of savings, SF subscribers are the best 
class market in the world. Ask any SF office 
for the facts. 

SUCCESSFULF ARMING, Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. : 
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You ean’t 
cover all 
of America’s 
d largest market 
without the 
LONG BEACH 
PRESS-TELEGRAM?! 


Long Beach is one of the biggest and wealthiest segments of 
America’s 3rd largest market. This completely autonomous city’s 
retail sales exceed those of Toledo, Ohio, by over 66 million dollars 

. and yet Toledo outranks Long Beach by over 50,000 people !* 


You can’t afford to overlook Long Beach! And you can’t cover 
Long Beach without the Press-Telegram! 


Press-Telegram readership in Long Beach 
is five times greater than the readership of 
any of the Los Angeles dailies which claim 
adequate coverage of the rich Long Beach 
area. Press-Telegram coverage in Long Beach 
is greater than all of these newspapers com- 
bined. 


“Sales Management’s 1950 Survey of Buying Power. 


IMPORTANT 
Use Long Beach to 
test America’s third 
largest market effec- 
tively and economic- 
ally. Relatively easy 
control of all factors 
in this segregated por- 
tion will give results 
that can be used with 
confidence elsewhere. National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


MORE THAN 2 OUT OF 3 READ THE 


Press-Telegram 


IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


A 


this, union men believe that “mar- 
kets can be broadened and stabilized 
in the interest of the employer and 
worker by mutually cooperating.” 

Leaders of two AFL and three 
CIO affiliated unions believe their 
members could get more benefits if 
sales costs were reduced. However, 
nine respondents said they did not 
think that lower sales costs meant 
higher worker incomes. 

Many took this opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions regarding adver- 
tising. The majority believe ‘ad- 
vertising serves an important social 
function,” and has been “exceedingly 
helpful in our economy, despite its 
faults.” 

Institutional advertising, however, 
received different treatment than 
product promotion. The president of 
a large independent union of trans- 
port workers said: “We are not an- 
tagonistic to the advertising and pro- 
motion of the industry insofar as it 
is designed to advance our industry 
and increase its business volume. The 
trouble in our industry is that mil- 
lions of dollars are spent on so-called 
‘institutioal advertising’ which is only 
a polite phrase to describe propa- 
ganda.” 

Likewise there is repeated objec- 
tion to “the use of advertising to sell 
anti-labor and antisocial programs,” 
and to the policy of some corporations 
of spending “thousands of dollars in 
advertising designed deliberately to 
mislead the public” during the course 
of collective bargaining. 


Padding Costs 


Three heads of CIO affliated 
unions, including a nationally known 
leader, expressed the opinion that 
“there is a degree of advertising that 
is used by companies for padding 
costs for tax purposes,” and felt that 
“had corporations used the costs of 
such institutional advertising for price 
reductions and increased wages, | 
would have been far better. Had 
they done so, there would have been 
greater purchasing power with its 
related effects on sales.” 

A CIO editor wrote: “Certainl 
advertising has been a strong stimul 
ant and it would be extremely foolis! 
for a company in a competitive posi 
tion to drop its use of ads. Howeve: 
I feel strongly that a number o 
organizations with which we dea 
spend entirely too much money on ad 
vertising and sales promotion. O: 
the other hand, I feel that some 
companies would be better off if thes 
stepped up their advertising activi 
ties.” 

Another transport union leader 
connected with a large AFL affiliate 
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This week management men were getting used to a new responsibility: 


counting sheep. They were staying awake nights over material shortages, 


manpower shortages, inflation, and the increasingly grave situation in the 
Far East. These pressures were already distorting the sales picture in most 
industries, and skewed curves were becoming common as new pressures 


were felt. 


More and more, management men were putting MECHANIZED SELLING* to work 


to take some of the load off overworked sales departments. Because it uses the 


high-speed, low-cost tools of ADVERTISING to save the salesman’s time and the 


company’s money, Mechanized Selling promises common-sense answers to the | 
° ° ° ’ } 
problems of doing business in today’s economy. | 

| 


Sales costs, according to recent surveys, now average $18.42 per personal 


call over the whole of industry. Thus the cost of Mechanized Selling, reckoned 


in pennies per contact, makes sound sense. 


Whether YOUR PRODUCT is available or in short supply, your immediate or future 


sales will be determined by the acceptance you build and maintain in the minds of the 


buyers. Mechanized Selling shortens the route to product acceptance. 


Mechanized Selling Builds and Protects Your Markets 


*Business Paper Advertising, functioning 


consistently on steps one, two, three, and 
six, can carry a bigger share of the sales 
load today, and protect your markets 
for tomorrow. That’s Mechanized 


Selling at work! 


3. — 
2. AROUSE and hold INTEREST 
+ CONTACT and fold CONTACT 


q) McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY - 330 WEST 42"° STREET NEW YORK 18, N. mi) 


Heads Woodworking Firm 


\ ; | yo ¢ 


Thomas B. Malarkey has been elected 
president of M. and M. Woodworking 
Company, Portland, manufacturers of 
wood products. Mr. Malarkey and 268,- 
873 other men of action throughout 
American business read The Wall Street 


Journal daily. ( Advt.) 


LEADERSHIP 


AND 


READERSHIP 


In Florida's Fastest 


Growing Market 


In 1950, the St. Petersburg 
TIMES carried 21,895,699 lines 
of advertising. 1,317,197 lines 
promoted the sale of food. 


On January 28th, TIMES circu- 
lation reached 62,576... an all 
time high in the history of this 
paper. 

December, 1950, shows a 
GAIN of 61% over December, 
1945 . . . PROOF, AGAIN, 
that the TIMES is the advertis- 


ing business newspaper of 


ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 


Daily TIMES sunday 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co. Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago Atlanta 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fila 


with nationwide membership, ac- 
knowledged the fact that advertising 
is essential but critically observed 
that “Advertisers have stressed their 
own importance in our economy out 
of all proportion to its actual worth, 
with the result that many companies 
have been bulldozed or kidded into 
setting up terrific advertising 
budgets . He added: “I am not 
arguing, for one moment, that ad- 
vertising is not an essential factor 
today. In as large and as complex 
society aS our Own a maker’s prod- 
uct would never develop a market 
beyond earshot of his own plant, were 
it not for the advertising business. I 
do not think, however, that adver- 
tisers are entitled to the share of the 
gross which they presently take.” 

Workers make the products and 
should know of their value, but do 
they believe the claims made in ad- 
vertising of those products? 

Only six union leaders said their 
members do not believe the claims 
used in advertising their products. On 
the other hand, only five said they 
do. Most respondents gave incon- 
clusive answers or chose not to com- 
ment on this subject. Those who 
believe the advertising claims are 
false also feel that the union move- 
ment is not sufficiently concerned 
about it. 

Twelve unions in various indus- 
tries throughout the nation are con- 
scious of market weaknesses in the 
sale of their products, and 11 have 
expressed concern about this to man- 
agement and made suggestions. In 
most cases these comments were un- 
favorably received since management 
considers sales promotion beyond the 
proper scope of labor union activities. 


Selling Importance 


One production-union head who is 
definitely appreciative of the import- 
ance of selling is critical of sales de- 
partments because they do not put 
the product in every available store. 
No sales manager in that industry 
has bothered to explain why a policy 
of selective distribution brings best 
results on that commodity. 

The editor of the newspaper of a 
well established and highly paid in- 
dependent union that negotiates with 
more than 10,000 employers said that 
his union had cooperated with a 
company that had a marketing prob- 
lem. When this proved successful, 
the union offered to assist other em- 
ployers of its members, but “while 
some companies seek such coopera- 
tion and assistance, the proportion is 
small.” He expressed concern that 
“most companies apparently overlook 
the assistance they could secure in 


selling their products through 
unions.” 

Only three unions have had their 
representatives invited to sales co 
ferences, although 13 encourage thei 
members to act as unofficial salesnie 
among friends and relatives, with : 
idea that “by plugging the produc 
they make, they are also making more 
work for themselves and fellow em- 
ployes.”” Several leaders expressed 
the opinion that management coild 
encourage this if it only tried. 

Two topics were suggested which 
concerned management’s attitude 
toward the union in sales meetings; 
these evoked more discussion than any 
others. The union has no inclination 
to interfere with the sales department 
but feels that management is not 
treating it wisely, and management 
therefore is responsible for the “lack 
of proper knowledge and understand- 
ing.” 

Unions learned to associate an in- 
vitation to sales meetings with bad 
news for them, pointing out that 
they are invited only when manage- 
ment wants to hand them a “sob 
story about how sales are down, they 
cannot have a wage increase, or there 
must be a layoff.” Only one CIO 
affiliated union which is still strug- 
gling with open opposition on the 
part of management expressed deep- 
rooted distrust of management’s mo- 
tives for calling sales meetings, but 
several others objected to the use of 
such meetings to give company re- 
presentatives an opportunity “to put 
forward their own personal views 
on economics, politics and trade 
unionism.” 

Apparently one of the best jobs 
of explaining the sales department 
to union men is being done by Allis- 
Chalmers; the high wages they pay 
to salesmen are not resented because 
the company makes effective use of 
movies and meetings on company time 
to explain sales policies, problems and 
results. 

Nine unions, both associated and 
independent, favor the use of union 
funds to promote sales because “it 
probably would strengthen labor 
management relations,” “contribute 
to earning power and job security.” 
or because they think that if the men 
bers want to spend their money th 
way, and the company needs suc! 
assistance, why not. Such use 
treasury funds was not considered 
justifiable by two AFL and thi 
CIO affiliated unions. Howeve 
many respondents were not intereste:! 
in the question and even those wh? 
did not disapprove the practice 
principle were not enthusiastic abo 
its prospects. 


A few respondents cited their ow. 
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“CAR” DIOGRAPH 


This driver points to something you may 
have overlooked. In WGAR’s home county, 
52,957 passenger cars with auto radios are 
in use between 7:30 and 8:00 AM, and 
75,831 between 5:00 and 5:30 PM! In 
WGAR’s entire coverage area there is an 
estimated potential audience of more than 
a half million cars with auto radios! Get 
these plus factors in the new WGAR car 
radio study. 


SALUTE TO WGAR 


For its splendid services in the interest of the fight- 
ing forces, veterans and veterans’ organizations, 
Carl George (right), WGAR general manager, ac- 
cepts an American Legion citation of the national 
organization from Milton R. Norris (center), 
Commander 13th Ohio District. Don Hyde (left) \ 
conducts one of many WGAR service-slanted shows. , 


TAKES THE CAKE 


Dick Grahl, chief media 
buyer of Wm. Esty Co., Inc., 
New York, takes his cake 
from George Backus of 
Edward Petry & Company. 
By remote control, more 
than a thousand persons 
throughout the nation joined 
WGAR’s 20th Anniversary 
celebration on December 
15. They received specially- 
baked birthday cakes sym- 
bolizing WGAR’s progress 
and service. 


BLUEPRINT FOR SUCCESS 
Marvin Helf, Cleveland builder 
with a 200-a-year home building 
record, has set a solid foundation in 
the real estate business. At 31, he is 
a member of the Home Builders 
Association and on the Board of 
Trustees of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board. His young ideas and modern 
planning, appeals to young moderns. He 
goes right into the homes of his pros- 
pects through WGAR. 


RADIO ... AMERICA’S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
WGAR...Cleveland...50,000 watts... CBS « Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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RECORDER “DOUBLES” 
FOR COSTLY HOME 
OFFICE MEETINGS ... 


Sales executives reduce time and 
cost. Sales messages can be 
recorded on tape and dise copies 
made for sending to salesmen, 
distributors and dealers. Dises can 
be played on any standard phon- 
ograph. Wilcox-Gay recorders are 
pointing the way to better and 
faster sales training methods, too, 


ffucoxfyay 
/ 


TAPE-DISC RECORDIO 


A precision Tape and Disc Re- 
corder . .. one hour of record- 
ing on five inch reel of tape... 
up to 10 inch disc copies of tape 
recordings can be made . 
tape can be erased and reused 
—e phonograph public 
address system... records from 
mike or telephone to dise or 
tape... high fidelity .. . port- 
. weighs only 27 pounds 
- - « low priced .. . WRITE 
FOR CIRCULAR §&-10, 


able . . 


**At leading radio and music stores 
everywhere" 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Make your reports, proposals, 
presentations more effective! 


s 


CLAREPORT” 


PRESENTATION 
COVERS* 


Full size clear ace- 
tate cover for smart 


visibility. Back 
cover stock of 
sturdy, attractive 
Beau Brilliant in 
8 colors. Sheets are 
held with simple, 
invisible brass 


fasteners. Stock size holds up to 100 
sheets, size 11x8%. (Other sizes to 
order). Only 18c each (for 1,000) 
25c each (for 100). We can also im- 
print your name at small additional 
cost 


Please write for free sample, SM-3. 


Exclusive with 


The Belford Co., 68 Greene St., N. Y. 12 


We alse specialize in all types of custom-made 
binders, portfolios and ae covers. Tell us 
your problem — we'll 3 you solve it quickl 
and inexpensively. *U. S. Patent #2480917 


experience with such activities. For 
example, in the fall of 1949 some 
members of a well established inde- 
pendent union in the East noticed 
the company had an exceptionally 
large inventory and feared there 
would be a long layoff. The union 
advertised in its own weekly news- 
paper and used funds from its trea- 
sury for radio and newspaper adver- 
tising to promote the product as one 
manufactured under excellent work- 
ing conditions and an ideal Christ- 
mas gift. The campaign succeeded, 
and by Christmas the warehouse was 
empty. 

Unions of retail salespeople in such 
cities as New York and East St. 
Louis have used their treasury funds 
to buy newspaper advertising to pro- 
mote either individual stores or towns 
as good places in which to shop. Also, 
the AFL has an annual Trade Union 
Label Exhibit where emphasis is 
placed on the importance of the label, 
although at all times the purchase of 
items bearing the union label is pro- 
moted. 

Without objecting in principle, the 
editor of a New York labor publi- 
cation suggested that his experience 
indicates that a retail union would 
do well to “spend some dough show- 
ing salespeople how to sell and how 
to keep customers from walking out 
dissatisfied because they could not get 
action.” 


Union Promotion 


In the textile trades particularly 
there are unions that match the pro- 
motional funds of their employers to 
help the entire industry sell more 
and better hats and various types of 
men’s and women’s clothing, while the 
union of glass blowers has campaigned 
to promote the use of glass contain- 
ers, and the railway and steamship 
salespeople have distributed 250,000 
copies of posters promoting courtesy 
in an attempt to make their members 
more aware of the importance of 
their contacts with the traveling and 
shipping public. 

Several other groups favor the idea 
but cannot engage in such activities 
because of the danger of helping 
one employer to the detriment of his 
competitor who also employs mem- 
bers of that union. Therefore, they 
feel they “must have greater concern 
for the good of the industry as a 
whole than with any single compon- 
ent of the industry.” 

Workers in general do not believe 
that there is only so much trade to 
be had and that sales promotion 
simply shuffles around a fixed amount 
of business. Four respondents ex- 
pressed their confidence that promo- 
tion increases business, and 12 more 


— 


"Most salesmen neglect and 
avoid a grouchy prospect, 
spend their time where it's 
more pleasant if not so profit- 
able. But if you make it a point 
to learn how to handle cranks 
and grouches, you'll have them 
as customers practically with- 
out competition." 


"The Handbook of Selling" 
by Charles B. Roth 


stated emphatically that “good selling 
helps to expand an entire industry, 
brings about greater employment, 
greater earnings, and greater job sta- 
bility.” 

No sales manager could have pre- 
sented a picture of selling as a social 
and economic function as effectively 
as the unions have. The faults, the 
shortcomings, the limitations are 
there, indeed, but so are the strength, 
the value, the power, the opportunity, 
and the responsibility. 

“We are convinced that selling, 
advertising, promotion and all the 
ingenious efforts our economy puts 
into the process of distribution are 
useful functions. It is not at all 
wrong to whet the appetite of cus- 
tomers or potential customers for the 
products of industry.” 

The president of a union in the 
utility field where monopoly under 
public franchise is normal, expressed 
the belief that much of the money 
spent on advertising for the purpose 
of building good will or for political 
propaganda could be put to better 
use in the form of higher wages for 
workers and lower rates for con- 
sumers. However, he concluded: 
“While it is true that distribution 
and advertising costs are ultimately 
paid by the consumer, I believe that 
advertising has increased competition, 
competition has lowered prices, lower 
prices have increased consumption, 
increased consumption has _ increased 
employment and national income to 
bring America to the high stan: ard 
we enjoy today.” 

Everything that has been written 
about employe participation, aout 
the worker’s inclination to belong, 
to have an intelligent part in the 
whole enterprise could be ver’ ied 
from these letters. Worker and s: es 
man are part of the same produ: ng 
community and both together «re 
part of the whole community. © he 
worker regards himself as_ integral 
to both communities, not outside of 
them. 
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One Shot, Says Esso 


Don't feel hesitant about repeating a good publication 


advertisement, or a good poster, provided the theme re- 


mains timely. While research data are scarce, evidence 


that is available indicates that repeats are sound policy. 


To repeat or not to repeat adver- 
tisements ? 

A great deal of opinion has been 
expressed on the subject, but little 
factual research or sales data exist. 


ee 


Esso k 


high lity lubrication for diesels! 


FEBRUARY 


1s, 1951 


SSO DIESEL LUBRICATING Olt DIOL RD-is supplying depend- 
able “* lor made” lubrication for railroad diesels. Like all 
lroad Products. DIOL RD is specially designed to meet 
the most rugged operating conditions...to assure lasting, 


MAILROAD PRODUCTS 


But there are positive arguments in 
favor of repeating really good copy— 
strong enough to induce some large 
advertisers to repeat. Among these 


is Esso Standard Oil Co., whose 1950 


PROVED ON THE RUN — by over a hal/ mil- 
lion miles of severe freight operation in 
the largest controlled field test ever con- 
ducted -- DIOL RD has been tested and 
proved for dependable quality. 


PROVED IN THE LAB -- DIOL RD specially de- 
veloped through rigidly controlled labora- 
tory research and constant follow-up of 
road tests gives 4-way diesel lube protec- 
tion: 


1. Reduces power-robbing engine deposits 
2. Inhibits corrosion 

3. Fights oxidation 

4. Excellent additive retention 


PROVED ON THE JO6~— you get assured sat- 
isfaction when you use Esso Railroad 
Products. Esso Sales Engineers make sure 
that Esso Products are giving you dépend- 
able performance. For any railroad fuel or 
lubricating problem be sure to call on Esso. 


appreciable 


schedule included an 
number of “repeats.” 

Trade journal copy led in Esso 
Standard’s list of repeats for the year, 
with a total of 29 advertisements 
which had previously appeared, one 
being used twice in 1950. In addi- 
tion, several newspaper advertise- 
ments and outdoor posters were re- 
peated. The December, 1949, poster, 
showing four servicemen singing their 
Christmas greetings, had been used 
in 1948. (See photo.) A “Give your 
car a check” Christmas poster was 
used first in 1945 and again in 1950. 
Esso also repeats sales promotional 
pieces and direct mailings from time 
to time. 

In discussing the repetition of ads, 
it is well to define the term as we 
use it. Robert M. Gray, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Manager of 
Esso Standard Oil Co. points out that 
what is repetition to one may not be 
so to another. A speech, delivered 
twice, but to different audiences, is 
repetitious only to the speaker. It is 
conceded that no advertisement is 
ever seen and read by all the people 
to whom the publication in which it 
appears circulates. If we assume that 
20% of the total circulation notices 
a given ad, that leaves 80% not 
reached. On this assumption it would 
take five appearances to reach all 
100% —and this could be accom- 
plished only if a different 20% saw 
each insertion. Obviously, this is an 
impossibility. 

So, granting that the advertisement 
is a good and an effective one to be- 
gin with, its repetition in the same 
publication ensures coverage of a 
larger segment of the total circula- 
tion. 

The big advantage, of course, is 
economy, since there is a reduction in 
the expense of preparation, artwork, 
engravings and the like. This is 
especially so in the case of business 
publications, since preparation costs 
for advertisements appearing in them 


TEN TO FIFTEEN PERCENT of Esso's ads 
for business and trade papers are at some 
time scheduled for re-runs. Here's one from 
the railroad papers. Judicious repeats in 
business media help to cut production costs. 
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The 
Strange Case 
of 

Mr. Christian 


Dick Christian is very unusual. 


He is one of those rare men whose job 
is exactly the kind he always wanted— 
a job for which he was specifically (and 
thoroughly) trained. 


Dick went to Miami University, 
graduated with honors, with a major in 
marketing and a minor in advertising. 
To broaden that base, however, he took 
work in journalism at Denison, a special 
engineering course at The Citadel, and 
foreign marketing at Biarritz American 
University in France. Finally, he got his 
Master's in Business Administration 

at Northwestern. 


So much for the theory. In between 
times, and since he finished school, he 
worked for a Dayton, O., advertising 
agency and a Dayton newspaper; as a 
machinist in an Ohio manufacturing 
plant; with Oxford Research Associates 
then as a market analyst for National 
Cash Register and the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company. 


He would be an asset to your 
organization—he is to ours 


Dick Christian brought that educational 
and (more important) practical 
background with him to The 
Marsteller Co., marketing consultants. 
As a client of The Marsteller Co., you 
could draw upon it at will. 


The Marsteller Co. is working with 
manufacturers, agencies and publishers 
on a variety of marketing and sales 
promotion assignments. Quotas, costs, 
coverage, competitive analysis, 
readership, records, presentations and 
prices, for instance. 


No advertising preparation, though; 
that’s best done by the agencies. 


ip we can help you, too. Like to 
talk a 


out it? 


THE 
MARSTELLER 
Cc O ° Marketing Counsel 


612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


\_ Taeatene Michigan 2-3919 oe, 
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USED FIRST IN 1949, this poster scored 84% in remembrance, 61% in identification. 
Used again in December, 1949, the scores were 83% and 69% respectively. Esso 
posters selected for re-runs are often those that embody unusual human interest. 


are high in relation to space costs. 
An estimated 10% to 15% of Esso 
Standard’s insertions in 
technical publications are ‘‘repeats.”’ 
Here is the schedule of repeated ad- 
vertisements, by publication fields, for 


1950: Aviation, 6 advertisements; 
College Engineering, 2; Dealer 


Trade, 1; Farm, 3; Marine, 3; Com- 
mercial Fishing, 3; Railroads, 3; Sol- 
vents, 8 (three of these repeated 
twice). 

In commenting further upon the 
value of repetition in advertising, Mr. 
Gray points out that some of the 
largest national advertisers in the cig- 
arette, soap and food fields repeat 
ads—in the endeavor to get complete 
coverage. A cigarette advertisement 
may appear simultaneously in several 
national magazines; in the news- 
papers; and on car cards and outdoor 
poster panels. There is plenty of 
audience duplication. But that’s all 
to the good. The more times a given 
advertisement is seen, the greater the 
impact on the viewer. 

Although information on the effect 
of repeating advertisements in news- 


papers is not plentiful, some exists. © 


For example, one Esso gasoline ad- 
vertisement run in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer last July rated 23% in ob- 
servation by men. When the identi- 
cal ad was rerun in the same paper, in 
approximately the same position, al- 
most one month later, the rating was 
28%. 

In the case of outdoor posters, it 
would be difficult to arrive at a close 
estimate of the number of people in a 
community who see a particular one 
within a given 30-day period. Esso 
Standard Oil does repeat posters, but 
not on the assumption that the first 
showing fails to reach a large part of 
the potential audience. Through tests 
of observation (remembrance of pos- 


trade and 
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ter) and identification (what was ad- 
vertised) conducted over a period of 
several years, it has been learned that 
a striking human _ interest _ poster 
which does well the first time it is 
shown will also score well (some- 
times better) when repeated. A pos- 
ter headlined, “Certainly gives you a 
start,” when used in February, 1946, 
scored 61% for observation and 38% 
for identification. Repeated in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, it scored 81% and 61% 
respectively. A Christmas _ poster 
scored 84% and 61% in December, 
1948, and 83% and 69% the fol- 
lowing year. 

Esso Standard’s policy in respect to 
24-sheet outdoor posters is not to re- 
peat them immediately, but perhaps 
a year, or two or three years, later; 
and not always exactly as they first 
appeared, but sometimes changed 
slightly in caption or illustration in 
line with times. 

Sales promotion material used more 
than once by the company includes a 
travel folder, a paper popgun for 
children mailed in time for the 
Fourth of July, and a 78-page foot- 
ball handbook—brought up-to-date. 
naturally. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., is the 
agency that handled the advertising 
discussed in this report. 

According to the Esso philos«phy, 
no one can make the blanket «/aim 
that it always pays to repeat an a: ‘ver 
tisement, but common sense te! s Us 
that the public is so bombarded «vith 
impressions from every directio: to 
day that few of them can have : uch 
lasting effect. For this reason « ne, 
it seems feasible to capitalize 0 an 
investment in a good piece of coy’ oF 
promotional device to the exter 
using it more than once—provide: , o 
course, that it is really good, and »ro- 
vided it remains timely. 
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USEer On 42 


Please use "YOUR SIDE" of this page for your 
reply, ami mail it in the self-addressed 
envelope. 


We and the members are grateful fer your 
patronage in the oest and we wart to serve 
uMe whenever we can be helpfy) 


to you n be sume we shall do our 
level best te that end. Your wivice will 
hélp and will be appreciated. 


IF MECESGARY USE MEVERSE 510E 
YOR! MAY EITHER SIGH YOUR NAME OR LEAVE SLANE. 


FOR REPLY 


YOU MIGHT STEAL THIS ONE: Of the 2,382 lost feed patrons who got this letter 


13% replied, and 21% were regained as customers during a three-month period 


Famous 50-50 Letter 
Woos Lost Customers 


When a customer quits buying, do you know why? Do you 
do anything about it? Southern States, a co-op, put to 
work one of direct mail's most dependable producers. 


BY T. K. WOLFE Fortunately, it’s not too difficult 


Southern States Cooperative to regain a good percentage of lost 
customers or patrons. At least that 


has been the experience of Southern 


Customer turnover is one of the States Cooperative, a cooperative 
bares of volume maintenance and manufacturing, purchasing, process- 
de. elopment. Experience has shown, ing and distributing service on feed, 
however, that it’s much easier and seed, fertilizer and some 3,000 other 
les; expensive as a rule to maintain farm supplies for its 250,000 farmer- 
or step up volume by regaining lost members, with headquarters in 
cus omers than to win over new ones. Richmond, Va. 

It ‘s, of course, the soundest and Nine of approximately 150 local 
lea t expensive plan to keep and not cooperatives afhliated with Southern 
to ose customers. But it appears, de- States made a special study of lost 
spi.e all that is done, some are lost. patrons during the summer of 1950. 


FE;RUARY 15, 1951 


Your Company, 
Your Town and 
Opportunity 


This is the time when 
every national and _ local 
asset must be put to work. 
You can’t put them to work 
unless you know what, 
where, and how large they 
are. 


The Econometric Insti- 
tute has just made an asset 
survey for the City of 
Denver. The validity of its 
conclusions has been rec- 
ognized at once, and civic 
leaders assure the Insti- 
tute they will be of great 
help in the development of 
the region. 


Wouldn’t you like to 
sponsor a similar inquiry 
into the assets of the region 
in which your company is 
located, or in which it finds 
its principal market? Call 
or write, and we will get 
together with you on your 
industrial and economic 
problems. The time is now. 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


230 Park Avenue 
Mu. 4-7800 


“Forecasting Business 


is Our Business" 
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A patron was considered “lost” if he 
had reduced his purchases one-half 
or more compared with those of the 
previous year, provided the latter had 
amounted to at least $200. These 
nine cooperatives found 787 patrons 
in this category. The breakdown 
showed they had been “lost” for 
these reasons: 


28.59% had farm- 
ing operations. 

17.6% had purchased special 
items, such as freezers and re- 
trigerators. 

13.3% had been dropped be- 
cause of failure to adhere to 
credit terms. 

10.6% were buying South- 
ern States’ supplies through 
other agencies. 

9.6% were 
competitors. 

7.5% had died or quit farm- 
ing for some other reason. 

7.0% had moved away. 

5.9% reason undetermined. 


curtailed 


buying from 


The personnel of these nine local 
cooperatives decided to make a spe- 
cial effort during a 60-day period 
to regain the “desirable” lost patrons. 
Of the 787 lost patrons, 223, exclu- 
sive of those buying Southern States’ 
supplies through other agencies, were 
selected as the best prospects. At the 
end of the 60-day period 141, or 
63%, of the 223 had been regained. 

The initial purchases of the 141 
regained patrons totaled $9,735.74, 
or an average of $69.05. 

Maywood Snyder, the district 
manager who is responsible for the 


supervision of these nine coopera- 
tives, in commenting on the results 
of the program stated: “We prob- 
ably received more help from the 
information acquired while visiting 
these lost patrons than from the 
additional volume, important as is 
the latter. The managers became 
conscious that our service had not 
always been perfect, that our prices 
at times had been out of line and 
that our supplies were not always 
considered, right or wrong, to lead 
the field in quality. 

“We found that a good number 
of patrons had just drifted off with- 
out any apparent reason. 

“We found that a majority of the 
lost patrons respected the coopera- 
tives and promptly returned with 
their patronage. 


Never Forget a Patron 


“ 


Probably the most revealing fact 
coming out of the entire program was 
that the managers began to realize 
how much these patrons appreciated 
that they were missed when they 
failed to give their usual patronage 
to the cooperatives.” It bears out the 
slogan: “Never forget a _ patron; 
never let a patron forget you.” 

Last fall Southern States carried 
out a similar program, but with modi- 
fications, to regain lost feed patrons. 
Names and addresses of 2,382 pa- 
trons who had discontinued buying 
Southern States’ feed were obtained 
from a total of 330 agencies. Each 
of these patrons received a personal 
letter signed by the district manager, 
rather than by the agency, asking 


why he was no longer using feed 
manufactured by Southern States. In 
the letter, space was provided for his 
reply and a stamped envelope, ad- 
dressed to the district manager, was 
enclosed. 

Of these 2,382 lost feed patrons 
to whom letters were sent, 312, or 
13%, replied; 491, or 21%, were 
regained as feed patrons during the 
three-month period, August-October, 
1950. Of the 313 who replied, 119, 
or 38%, registered complaints. The 
initial feed purchases of these 49] 
farmers totaled $25,067.04, or an 
average of $51.05. 

Most of the lost patrons who 
answered the letter signed their 
names. Their letters were promptly 
acknowledged by the district man- 
ager, and in most cases the patrons 
were visited either by the district 
manager or the agency. Here are 
typical comments on the program: 

“The ‘My Side-Your Side’ letters 
are getting better returns than any 
letter we have sent out... . It is 
surprising that very few patrons left 
us with real complaints. . . . These 
letters serve as a pry to get agencies 
to do some of the things they should 
have done years ago. .. . Quite a few 
lost feed patrons have come back. 
. . . Letters mailed to lost feed pa- 
trons have been most worth-while. 
. . - One lost patron was critical of 
past management and we will go to 
see him... . Will start feeding again 
shortly and will purchase from the 
cooperative. . ... Of the 12 replies 
only two contained complaints. .. . 
Several quit because of poor delivery 
service. ... Using home-grown grains 
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Completely Covered. by ie qs qs We 


1951 MARKET FOLDE® 
ON REQUEST 


5000 WATTS 
610 KC e CBS 


And in SANTA FE, State Capitol and New Mexico’s Second Major Market It’s... 
KVSF * 1000 WATTS» 1260 KC * CBS 


Represented Nationally by AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 


New York @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 


@ Sean Francisco @ Atlanta 
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now but will use Southern States’ 
feed ater. ... Visited four lost pa- 
trons and obtained two good orders. 
_, . Those with complaints replied 
and ‘ie ones who did not reply are 
comirg in and buying again. ... No 
rep! inferred agencies were not 
giviix good service. . Feeding ra- 
tios «00 unfavorable. . . . Most letters 
werc favorable but some contained 
compiaints. Don’t use bought 
feed in summer. Pastures very 
goo’ and not buying feed. .. . Re- 
gained patron bought a ton of feed 
first purchase. Program very 
beneficial. . . . Number who did not 
reply have become patrons .. . Buy- 
ing Southern States’ feed elsewhere. 

[wo patrons regained. ... Need 
more liberal credit terms. . . . Three 
patrons regained. Six patrons 
regained, one bought two tons of 
laying mash. 

Probably the best source of addi- 
Re volume is the patron who is 
already using some of the services of 
the organization, but not using all of 
them. A study of the records of 23 
local petroleum cooperatives afhli- 
ated with Southern States showed 
that 4,436 patrons who each had 


used 200 or more gallons of gasoline 


during the six-month period, July- 
December, 1949, had not purchased 


motor oil from the organization. 
A special effort was made through 


cor 


determine the motor oil, 
gre: 


gas 


respondence and personal cails to 
grease and 
of these 
the six- 


requirements 


During 


ise gun 
oline patrons. 


month period, January-June, 1950, 
3,625, or 82%, of the prospects were 
visited at least once, and 1,313, or 
36%, or them became patrons. Of the 
3,625 prospects visited once, 919, or 


25%, became patrons. Of the 1,575 


prospects visited twice and who had 
not become patrons on the first visit, 
349, or 22%, became patrons. Of the 
334 prospects visited three times and 
who had not become patrons on the 
first and second visits, 45, or 13% 
became patrons. 

This record shows persistence 
pays. It usually takes more than one 
call to convert a prospect into a 
patron. 

The initial - purchases of 
1,313 new patrons totaled: 

17,511 gallons of motor oil 
10,161 pounds of grease 
351 grease guns 

These purchases had a value of 


$17,084.73. Most of these new pa- 


these 


trons will make many more _ pur- 
chases if this policy is followed: 
“When you sell ’em, don’t forget 
b ” 
em. 


When you lose patrons you can 
get them back. One of the most 
effective ways is to let them know 
they are missed and their patronage 
is desired. Letters and personal visits 
are appreciated and are effective. 
Keep in mind: “If you take care of 
your patrons, they'll take care of 
you.” Of those lost, 68% are lost 
because of indifference. Make it a 
policy to keep in touch with them. 
They like to be remembered. 


TOLEDO, PEORIA & WESTERN R.R. 
115 Broadway — (Barclay 7-6384) 


New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. MILLER, T.M. 


J. J. DONNELLY 
ROBERT PEPPER 


GENERAL OFFICES... 
Open 24 hours a day 


J. RUSSEL COULTER, Pres. 


ILLINOIS 
— 7 days a week 


PEORIA, 


E. H. GAIENNIE, G.T.M. 


4 Telephone Peoria 3-4481 


(over 


“ALLING CARD: This business card, 
ern Railroad in lieu of the conventional size calling card, is designed to 
serve the prospect. This 3 x 5 card can be placed easily in P. A.'s file. 
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In order to further estab- 
lish Bayonne, N. J. 

No. 1 test market, 
ducting a series of ten-week continuing analytical 
Studies of the movement of grocery store products in 
a cross section amounting to 10 per cent of all 


as Metropolitan New York’s 
THE BAYONNE TIMES is con- 


Bayonne retail outlets. 


Send or call for complete details of current and 
contemplated grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


“Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside"’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 
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$7. LOUIS 1, MO 


There'll Be 
Bigger Dealer 
Sales in 1951 


Some 300 building 
product manufacturers 
are out to make it so 
with more than 370 ad- 
vertising pages in 
BSN’s record - Dreaking 
DEALERS’ DIR 
TORY Issue. 
for your copy! 


EF ED 2 8 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 17 


February Issue ie 


BUILDING 
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Watch SUPPLY NEWS 7 


TAILORED: A kitchen classroom, layed out to specifications desired by each school, con- 
sists both of schematic drawings (above left) for the technically minded and three dimensional 
artists conceptions for quick understanding. Scale models (above right) are powerful thought-starters. 


Recipe for Goodwill Building: 
Give School Kids Modern Tools 


A far-sighted West Coast power company has teamed up with major 
appliance manufacturers to make the latest household-type kitchen equip- 
ment available to public schools for high school homemaking classes. 
It's all part of an unselfish ‘grow em' young" promotion. 


This is a picture story of group 
selling to future customers, with 
some of the customers helping the 
sale along. 

Several years ago the Southern 
California Edison Co., supplying 
electricity to a large area outside Los 
Angeles, discovered that public school 
homemaking departments were inade- 
quately equipped with ranges 25 
years old or more. They lacked new 
appliances such as refrigerators, wash- 
ers, ironers, irons. 

Many students in these depart- 
ments two or three years later will 
marry and move into homes of their 
own. Learning to keep house on the 
latest equipment would be an ad- 
vantage and would influence future 
appliance sales . . . and of course 
build load for the utility. 

Homemaking equipment in schools 
became obsolete because school boards 
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did not have funds for modernizing. 
Southern California Edison _ there- 
fore developed a plan whereby any 
school in its territory can completely 
modernize its homemaking depart- 
ment at favorable prices and each 
year have the equipment replaced 
with the latest models free of charge. 

A sale starts with a survey of a 
homemaking department that needs 
bringing up-to-date. Data are gath- 
ered for a complete remodeling of 
the classroom, which is often dark 
and crowded. From these data a large 
easel plan is drawn, with small color 
sketches emphasizing important de- 
tails. Edison executives take the plan 
to the school authorities to explain 
it and suggest changes. 

The groups to be sold are made up 
of members of the school board who 
have to be shown how they can af- 
ford modernization, homemaking 


teachers, school executives and others 
who desire modernization and can 
often show board officials how it will 
pay in better instruction. 

To obtain appliance installatio 
at special prices, Edison officials we 
first to one regional electric ram: 
manufacturer and showed him 
future customer value of school n 
ernization. Then they went to 
retailers in various territories whcr 
modernization was first undertak:: 
to get their cooperation. 

One dealer method works this w 

The dealer with a_ second-ha x 
range is supplied with a list of hot 
wired for electric ranges, ran 
which have been taken out or ne 
installed. These homes are inspec 
to see if a home freezer will go i 
the kitchen. If the dealer finds th 
it won’t, he calls attention to the w 
ing, says he has a range that has be 
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BEFORE—and AFTER: The dismal, dreary schoo! kitchen (above left) drew few stu- 
dents—which meant fewer future homemakers who had much knowledge of the latest in kitcher. 
equipment. The same kitchen, completely remodeled, attracts large student classes and pleases teachers, 


taken in. The dealer advertises in 
classified newspaper columns, offering 
a taken-in range as a bargain. The de- 
tails of financing often lead to selling. 
a new range, and one used appliance 
may be the basis for several new sales. 

-dison goes any length to help a 
school get a modernized homemaking 
department. In one case there was no 
oli department at all, and no build- 
inv. Two abandoned bungalow class- 
rooms were thrown together by stu- 
det labor. Citizens contributed furni- 
tu e. Students in sewing classes made 
cu-tains. A roomy, well-equipped de- 
pa tment was created out of nothing 
to only $1,200 in school funds. 

Che social side of such selling is 
in vortant. Schools are given sugges- 
ticas for parties during which up-to- 
da e equipment is demonstrated. One 
ot the most popular social events is 
“T’aughters and Dads Day.” 


FESRUARY 


6, 198! 


FOR DAD: 


California public 


“Daughter and Dad" days are a popular innovation in this 
school. It's nicer, too, to be seen in a brand new kitchen. 
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CABLE CARS: A perennial best-seller, especially with visitors. 


Witty Packaging: 
It Builds Sales For Blum’s 


California's most widely known maker of quality candies 


calls product dress second in importance only to quality 


Last Father’s Day, papas all over 
the country—and maybe some sugar 
daddies too—must have had some 
mystifying moments when a package 
arrived like a gift but had a most 
ungift-like appearance. It was a plain 
cardboard box—a laundry box, in 
fact—tied up with ordinary white 
string. 

The mystery was thickened when 
the box opened, for there was a laun- 
dry slip on which was printed “Happy 
Father’s Day.” Inside the box was 
another package which at first glance 
appeared to be a man’s shirt 
celluloid collar, regular buttons, the 
usual strip of paper keeping it in its 
neatly ironed folds—or seeming to. 
On the strip were these words: “The 
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itself. Herewith some samples of typical Blum packages. 


Shirt Off My Back.” Inside the 
collar band was a little label: 
“Blum’s of San Francisco.” 

The “shirt” turned out to be a box 
lid. ‘The box held two pounds of 
“Blum’s Famous, Fabulous Origi- 
nals’’—chocolates to the rest of us. 
“The Shirt Off My Back” was 
priced at $5.50. It sent Blum’s 
Father’s Day sales of candy that year 
shooting far ahead of those for 
Mother’s Day. And this confec- 
tioners’ Mother’s Day sales are noth- 
ing to be gloomy about. 

“The Shirt Off My Back”’ pack- 
age is one of hundreds which have 
helped to build Blum’s into a _ na- 
tional and international success. Fred 
Levy, president of Blum’s, has no 


hesitation in saying that “packaging 
is the most important factor in our 
business,’ that a major part of the 
story of how Blum’s developed from 
a relatively small, quality confection. 
ery house in San Francisco, to !arge 
national and international volume, js 
“new and unique packages.” 

“Years ago,’ Mr. Levy says, ‘we 
pioneered the packaging of cancy in 
gift tins. This idea, now adopted by 
the entire industry, has grown to a 
volume of more than $100,000 an- 
nually.” 

Blum’s packages are clever in that 
they appear to be other than they 
really are. The Father’s Day “shirt” 
box—so successful that it is used 
continuously and promoted for 
Christmas and other holidays as a 
man’s package—is one example. Now 
there’s the famous “Big Stick’’ pack- 
age, a huge cellophane-wrapped 
simulated candy stick, color-striped 
. only the big peppermint stick is 


DONALD DUCK, SALESMAN: 


Blum's is on the Disney band-wagon. 


TREE BALL: Unusual materials at- 
tract the eye of the casual shopper. 
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Kansas Farmer’s 1950 List of Purebred Advertisers! 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle . Holstein Cattle 


Chester White Hogs 


___ Berkshire Hogs 
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Milking Shorthorn 


We live in Kansas...We Ought ro now!” 


FEBRUARY 


“When we want to reach farmers in Kansas, 
we naturally use the Kansas Farmer,” say 
these native Kansas advertisers. “The reason 
is simple. The farmer with money to spend 
reads Kansas Farmer—it keeps him up on 
news of crops and livestock, and latest 
developments right here in Kansas. That’s 
why we use it for our ads when we have 
livestock to sell.” 


Over 400 local livestock raisers used Kansas 


More than 117,000 Subscribers 


Published by Capper Publications, Inc. 
Largest Agricultural Press in the World. 


Topeka, Kansas 


5, §961 


Farmer to advertise and sell their surplus 
stock during 1950. In fact, most of them 
chose Kansas Farmer exclusively. Altogether 
they used a total of 2,515 inches of advertis- 
ing space. 


We think that’s real proof that Kansas 
Farmer is the way to sell things to Kansas 
farmers! Remember this the next time you 
want to reach—and sell—farmers in Kansas! 
For information, write: 
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cylindrical box full of 
Blum’s chews. It sells for $2.50. 

There’s a wine cradle package 
known as “California Vintage.” This 
is a real basket which Blum’s dealers 
and customers are told is “a worthy 
addition to the bar of the gourmet 
and an attraction to any home.” It 
caters to the love of variety, holding 
three different gayly wrapped pack- 
ages inside, containing Almondettes 
(“king of candies”) and “the fabu- 
lously thin Square Mints.” 

There is another package designed 
for Christmas giving. ‘This is called 
“The Carol Singers.” Priced at 
$13.75, it looks like a colorful little 
stage with toy figures on it. Actually, 
it is another of Blum’s composite 
packages or, as Fred Levy likes to 
call it, “a confectionate cargo.” The 
base of the stage is a pound-and-a- 
half candy box filled with “New 
Blum’s Originals.” Two _ gayly 
wrapped tins with “Coffeeteens” and 
‘Assorted Flavors” of “Bumps” sup- 
port the proscenium arch. The lat- 
ter turns out to be a box of London- 
derry Mints—but take a look at the 
picture and you'll get the idea. 


really a 


Why “Over-size" Packages? 


There are dozens more: a 14” x 
12” picture of a San Francisco Hill 
with the famous cable cars — but 
there’s three pounds of candies con- 
cealed underneath. A “Disney 
Block” filled with chews. A Christ- 
mas Tree Ornament—but it will go 
under the tree: It’s heavy with 
sweets—and soon, by the dozens. 

Why does this successful firm de- 


vote more time and thought to pack- 


SPIRIT OF NOEL: Or, how to put style into a corny idea. 


aging than to any detail of the busi- 
ness atter production of quality? 

Today’s. merchandising requires 
it, Mr. Levy believes. “Packaging 
today presents a great problem — a 
challenging one too, because more re- 
tail services are getting into self- 
service. For this reason, packages 
must be salesmen.” 


Why Rugged Packages? 


The ‘clear package” is a type that 
he particularly likes. “It may be a 
weapon for increasing gross profits.” 
But in spite of the fact that original- 
ity, uniqueness, the surprise element, 
humor and gayety, constitute so large 
a part of the appeal of the Blum 
package, the merchandiser says that 
his firm never loses sight of one im- 
portant fact: In food packaging, 
whether for gifts or daily purchase, 
the package must first of all convey 
the impression of cleanliness, sanita- 
tion. The package must actually con- 
tribute to the appetizing appearance 
of the edible merchandise it contains, 
whether candies, cakes, plum pud- 
dings, or any other confectionery 
item. It must also make plain that 
it protects what it contains. Al- 
though on the surface Blum’s goes in 
for fantasy packaging, cleverness, 
novelty, the basic container is always 
rugged, whether tin or box, and is 
designed to preserve the freshness of 
the merchandise. 

Over and above the package’s pro- 
tective function, Blum’s regards it as 
its major merchandising factor. As 
self-service more and more dominates 
the retail picture, packaging also 
grows in importance, Mr. Levy says. 


“The driving force of the package 
cannot be over-emphasized. It ».akes 
steady customers for estab! 'shed 
products and, when you launch -ome. 
thing new, carries a main part 0% the 
load in getting the consumer 15 go 
to your brand instead of the ‘|:rand 
already accepted.” 

Packaging, according to this busi- 
nessman’s philosophy, has an even 
wider and deeper significance thin its 
part in building profits for manufac. 
turers and their distributors. ‘‘\Vhile 
it has done more to sell merchandise 
off the counter than any other factor 
in selling and becomes increasingly 
important as self-service spreads in 
retail stores, it also can be cian 
credit for carrying abroad “the 
proper impression of the American 
way of life.” 


Why Splashy Packages? 


Mr. Levy points to the gayety, the 
diversity, the exuberance of pack- 
ages from America and the packag- 
ing of American products in general 
as expressing to peoples in other 
countries the ‘ ‘freedom and _ freeness 
of our country.” He invites com- 
parison with packages used in totali- 
tarian countries. ““They are all alike 
—dull,” he concludes. 

American packaging is important 
because it sells goods . . . is a chal- 
lenge to manufacturer and _ retailer 
alike to use more imagination . . . but 
it is also important because it sells a 
way of life. Blum’s keeps this latter 
thought in mind in packaging for its 
large export trade, sending abroad 
the same lighthearted packages which 
have brought them — success in 
America. 


EYEFULL: A miniature stage. Price: $13.75. 
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Buyability is GREATER 


ALL BUSINESS 


S$ LOCAL 


FEERUARY 


Cost of Sales is LOWER in 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


15, 


1951 


For years a key market, Syracuse’s importance is now shown 
more clearly than ever as the result of 1950 test market studies 
reported in Sales Management’s survey of metropolitan and test 
markets. In actual test campaigns placed in 1950 as reported in 
these studies, Syracuse ranks: First in New York State for cities 
of all sizes; First in the Middle Atlantic States for cities of all 


sizes, and second among cities of its size in the United States. 


Widely diversified industries and extensive agriculture pro- 


vide steady employment, maintain high family buying power. 


Ideal for testing—growing in population—and consistently 
high in retail sales volume, this responsive market at the Hub of 


the Empire State now offers greater opportunities than ever. 


For Complete 


Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST— 


SYRACUSE NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
provides complete coverage of this key market. 
Today, more than 215,000 daily and 333,000 
Sunday circulation delivers the message of 
manufacturer and retailer to this great, ready-to- 
buy, able-to-buy audience. 


(Evening) (Morning) 


(Sunday) (Sunday) 


HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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How to Get Branded Products 
Shown in Movie Scenes 


2. A "coffee pot" without wall signs? 


It's not happenstance that General tires . . . Personna 


blades ... Life Savers ... and dozens of other familiar 


brands turn up in the props. Crashing the movies or TV is 


not as hard or costly as you may think. It pays dividends. 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


While watching a movie our at- 
tention wanders from the story, every 
now and then to look at the minute 
details of the stage setting. In a huge 
super market scene faithfully por- 
trayed, from shopping carts that carry 
kids, cash desk, back room, we see 
familiar brands—maybe our compe- 
titors . 

Or we thumb through a magazine 


3. Not real life without brands... 


and note the products glamorously 
endorsed by movie stars. Most of the 
cigarettes seem to be smoked, and the 
edibles sampled by Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope and other ace American con- 
sumers. 

What we see can be bought in 
Hollywood. The testimonial or “‘tie- 
in” usually calls for a big investment. 
The appearance of a product on a 
movie set, according to specialists who 
arrange such things, is well within 
the reach of a small concern, and na- 


tional attention has been directed to 
a product at a cost of only a few 
hundred dollars. 

Once upon a time merchandise got 
onto movie sets in a furtive sort of 
way. Balzac’s newspaper novel, first 
of its kind (‘““The Great Man of the 
Provinces in Paris,’ 1839) and still 
a good story, told how milliners and 
other tradespeople discovered that 
newspaper puffs sold goods, and paid 
starveling writers to hang around 
newspaper offices, slipping two or 
three lines into any vacant space. 
When publishers discovered this, paid 
advertising was born. 

Once, fellows familiar with movie 
production hung around the studios, 
slipping in this and that product. If 
it photographed and survived the cut- 
ting room, they were paid by manu- 
facturers for the actual appearance. 
That is called a “plant charge.” 


4. What could be more familiar? 
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HELP BUILD SALES 


a YOU print or publish fine text books to do a 
better job of education, or produce action-getting brochures to 
help increase sales of television equipment, Oxford Papers will 

add extra effectiveness to the finished job. Specify an Oxford 
grade for your next book, direct mail piece, catalogue or poster, 
ind see how much the paper you choose can mean in produc- 
tion economies—in improved appearance. 


It Pays to Remember—and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a few) 


e Polar Superfine Enamel 
e Mainefold Enamel 
e Mainefiex Enamel 


e Engravatone Coated 
e Carfax Eggshell 
e Carfax English Finish 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


You’ll find your Oxford Merchant exceptionally quali- 
fied in know-how and experience to render dependable 
service on the Oxford Papers he sells. Get in touch 
with him today and ask for a copy of the helpful 
Oxford Paper Selector Chart, or write direct to us. 


SXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
30 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


em 


Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va... 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. . 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. . 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D. c. F , 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
. Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

.The Mudge Paper Co. 


.Wilcox- Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
-Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto Paper Co, 

Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Roach Paper Co, 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
.Everglades Paper Co. 

" ,Allman- Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. .Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

. .Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter- Furlong Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Riess Co. 

. .C. H. Robinson Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


, Shaughneesy- Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 

: .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Tampa Paper Co. 

. .Paper Merchants, Inc. 

. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. .C. A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co, Corp.) 
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Picture sets faithfully reproduce 
the American scene, city and country, 
working and home life, the streets 
and highways and ways of getting 
about them—and in many different 
eras. ‘Therefore they use about 
everything that enters into the 
American scene, from streamlined 
trains to dog foods in the Mamma 
and Papa grocery. There is a place 
for everything. Product promoters of 
Hollywood are in the business of 
finding that place—for a retainer. 

Movie sets are designed by set 
decorators who, with a super market 
scene to build, need merchandise and 
accessories, shopping aisles, cash desk, 
back room, show windows. ‘That it 
will take time and money to copy the 
real thing is obvious, and more time 
to borrow all the “props” needed. 
The set department is at the same 
time building a drug store soda foun- 
tain, a cocktail bar, a bus terminal... 


Service to Studios 


The product promotion agency 
renders value to the studios by taking 
their orders for what is needed in 
any of these scenes. Studios are re- 
lieved of the work and responsibility 
of borrowing—and also of the hazard 
in making selections of brands. The 
favored brands are those of the 


agency's clients, but they are in the 
business of supplying all “props” in 


their field. Service to the studios is 
the first consideration. 

The two Hollywood agencies that 
render such service are that of Wal- 
ter E. Kline and Adolphe Wenland 
& Associates, Los Angeles. 

Both agencies have warehouses 
with ample stocks of “prop” material, 
and at short notice are ready to de- 
liver dummy hams, canned _ foods, 
point-of-purchase displays and other 
mock-up, as well as actual products 
and accessories. If the scene calls for 
a soft drink cooler, the actual product 
will be used. The beverage comes 
out cooled for the actors as they carry 
on the plot. When that scene has 
been shot often enough, the rest of 
the beverage will be drunk by the 
mechanics. 

Wenland is an old Hollywood 
hand, with a background of pictures 
and showmanship. His _ business, 
started about three years ago, was 
originally based on radio give-away 
programs. In days when business had 
still to discover that a slight mention 
on a network radio program could be 
priceless publicity for a product, he 
sold manufacturers on contributing 
free merchandise. 

Today, that is the secondary part 
of his business. Movie props have 
outgrown it, with television coming 
up for its sets. He traffics, too, in 
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the so-called “hidden plug” in big 
network radio programs. 

Try to figure out a value to any- 
body but the agency and client in a 
television sequence such as this: 

In a big video show there was a 
bathing scene. The popular comic 
came out wearing an old-time bathing 
suit with “Life Saver” lettered across 
the chest. He turned around, flexing 
his biceps, showing ‘‘Lemon-Flavor’”’ 
on the back. The value to the pro- 
gram is there, elusive but definite, for 
Wenland discovered that a widely ad- 
vertised product is almost a sure-fire 
basis for gags. Life Savers got a 
national plug, and the program got 
another laugh. 

On a movie set the product has to 
have the right spot. Example: Ral- 
ston Purina stock feed in farm-size 
sacks. There would be no place for 
that in a big-city picture. City people 
would not know what the product 
was. However, in a country store 
scene it is a natural, Country people 
all know it. The picture will be seen 
by millions of them, and the simple 
appearance of the checkerboard sacks 
is enough to register with them. 

For his money the manufacturer 
gets simple appearance on a set. It 
is enough. Movie audiences are eagle- 
eyed for detail, constantly writing the 
studios to report discrepancies in 
settings. Value lies in the product 
being seen. If widely known, that is 
repetitive advertising. If a novelty, 
such as an advanced design in an 
electric clock is shown, value takes the 
form of a desire to own: “I’d like a 
clock like that for Mabel’s room.” 

The United States Treasury has 
top place on Wenland’s list of clients, 
others being General tires, Dodge 
cars, Catalina swim suits and 
sweaters, Lewyt vacuum cleaners, 
Proto tools, Personna blades, Wilson 
meats, Ry-Krisp, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Ralston Purina, Max Factor, 
American Trucking Association, Ben- 
rus watches, Life Savers, etc. 


Good Deeds 


For the Treasury last summer 
Wenland spurred its Southern Cali- 
fornia bond drive with contributed 
prizes. He frequently puts on hu- 
manitarian radio programs. A blind 
veteran wanted a way of living, and 
a radio program put him into fur- 
raising. A hospitalized veteran who 
was an amateur photographer re- 
ceived a camera, movie projector and 
other equipment. 

Free merchandise may be part of 
it with certain products. Beverages, 
candies, soaps and similar consumer 
articles for studio people lubricate 
things. The star who gives a bicycle 
testimonial will rate a bike. Clients 


also may be called on for teamwork 
—at the moment a studio planning 
sets for a picture dating back ‘to the 
Gay Nineties has asked clients who 
have been in business since 1892 ty 
supply data, photographs, advertising, 
packages or whatever they may have 
from that period. 

The Wenland agency also arranges 
tie-ins, star testimonials for merchan- 
dise from movies, radio and televis. 
ion. This is a different breed of cats. 
The value to the studios and the stars 
lies in the outside advertising a manv- 
facturer will do for a picture in con- 
nection with the testimonial. All 
movie studios have contact men in 
Hollywod and New York City. They 
seek suitable tie-ins as well as make 
arrangements with manufacturers 
who come to see them. 

A star testimonial deal starts with 
a manufacturer’s advertising schedule, 
Perhaps his product sells best in fall 
and winter, and his appropriation is 
to be spent then. He prepares sched- 
ules of newspapers, magazine, radio, 
television, car card, poster and other 
advertising, perhaps down to point- 
of-purchase material and _ lists of 
dealers. The studio weighs circula- 
tion and also the product, the com- 
pany, and other factors. The product 
must be one of standing, in keeping 
with the character of the star and the 
picture to be released when the ad- 
vertising breaks. 


Star Tie-Ins 


When these details are satisfactory 
a star is selected to give the endorse- 
ment. The studio charges no royalty, 
but sometimes there is payment to the 
star individually. Still photographs 
for advertising are supplied by the 
studio, and there is often an under- 
standing as to the amount of space 
the star’s picture, testimonial and 
plug for the picture will occupy. The 
tie-in is mentioned in theatre in- 
formation sent out for the picture. It 
generaly applies to the single picture. 
Studios use their own stars, and some- 
times those contracted for single pic- 
tures. Liquor tie-ins are not obtain- 
able from any studio. 

This is a desirable kind of auxiliary 
advertising for pictures, and is gov- 
erned by the motion picture indus: 
try’s advertising code which prolr bits 
misrepresentation, anything like'y to 
reflect on any race, religion, national- 
ity or foreign country. Every Ling 
must be in good taste, not running 
counter to censorships, and so o: 

For set decorations, the studios also 
call upon publicity people like *:eve 
Hannagan (Steve Hannagan & As 
sociates, Hollywood) who repre: nts 
Coca-Cola, a product in cons ant 
requisition, as well as Admiral. 
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Rate-Yourself Distribution Quiz 


BY =. B. CALDWELL «© Parade Publication, Inc. 


Under impact of war-induced shortages your marketing 


plans are going down like 10 pins in a bowling alley. If, for 


example, you must alter your package you might just as well 


give a basic review now to each step in your marketing. 


Material shortages and controls of 
various kinds, sooner or later, will 
force you to make some changes in 
your packages. While you’re think- 
ing about packaging alternatives, you 
might as well go the whole way and 
consider how .war-induced changes 
may affect your product at every step 
from the factory to the user. 

This quiz may help. There is no 
sale or chart for grading yourself 
or your company on the answers. Let 
your conscience and “your responsi- 
bility to the stockholders be your 
guide. 

First, consider : 


THE PACKAGE 


Are there alternate packaging ma- ° 


terials which could be used satisfac- 
torily ? 

Can we eliminate any package sizes 
during the emergency without any 
serious effect on sales? 

Would an increase in the number 
of units per shipping case reduce our 
usage of materials, and still meet with 
a fevorable reception from our cus- 
tomers ? 

I we have to change the quality 
of cur products could we get a pack- 
age which would permit adequate 
brad identification until the time 
whn we can return to normal? 


| oes our package have consumer 
app al ? 

‘as it been tested from that stand- 
pois? 
I'oes our package stand out from 


com petition—viewed from a_ store 
shel « ? 
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Are recipes or instructions easy for 
the user to understand and follow? 


Have we tested recipes or instruc- 
tions on users to see if they really 
are understandable? 


What do we know about the users 
attitude toward the package as far 
as ease of opening and use after open- 
ing is concerned ? 


Does the package render any serv- 
ice to the consumer? Has this been 
included in our advertising claims? 


How long since the package has 
been changed ? 


What have competitors done re- 
cently in changing their packages? 


Does the package have a convenient 
and adequate spot for marking the 
retail price? 


Is our product arriving in retail 
stores in good condition ? 


Are dealers and distributors satis- 
fied with the size of the package and 
the number of units per shipping 
case ? 


Now the product is ready to leave 
the factory. But what about, the: 


DISTRIBUTION PATTERN 


What plans have been made to 
cover the redistribution of sales ter- 
ritories in the event of loss of any 
of our salesmen to the Armed 
Forces? 


Is there some change in our basic 
pattern which could be made in view 
of the emergency? (from direct sales 
to jobber distribution, etc.) 


What can we do to maintain the 
goodwill and interest of our distri- 
butors in case we are not able to 
deliver all the merchandise they want 
to buy? 


Will our salesmen know how to 
answer the question: “Why are you 
advertising when you don’t have 
enough merchandise to sell ?” 


What plans have been made to 
cover salesmen’s compensation when 
our sales are on an allocation basis? 


Does each of our salesmen feel his 
territory is properly assigned, so he 
can have an equal opportunity with 
the other men to reach the top com- 
pensation figure? 


Is there a continuing program of 
sales training for our salesmen? 


Do our salesmen have a full knowl- 
edge of the company’s advertising: 
how it works, what it costs, and how 
it affects sales? 


Does each distributor feel he is 
getting an equal chance with all 
others in his market—large or small? 


Does the retailer—large or small 
—feel we are vitally interested in 
his welfare? 


Have any changes taken place re- 
cently in the traditional pattern of 
our business with which we have not 
kept pace? (self-service, etc., etc.) 


How long since a study has been 
made of the attitude of wholesalers 
and retailers toward the company? 


Are there any “points of irritation” 
in our distribution pattern? 


What steps have been taken to 
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win the friendship of the distribu- 
tor’s sales force? 


Now the product has been placed 
in the retail store, waiting for the 
customer to buy. But what about 
the: 


PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


In the event of continuing price 
increases because of inflationary or 
other causes, what do we know about 
the point of consumer resistance to 
the retail price on our product? 


In the event of changes in the 
quality of our products because of 
raw material shortages, what plans 
have been made to cover changes in 
our price and discount structure? 


In the event of price “freezes” are 
we prepared to show retailers how 
to use other sales approaches in sell- 
ing our product? 


[Do we have complete information 
on competitive prices and discounts? 


What do we know about the dis- 
tributor and retailer attitude toward 
our prices and discounts ? 


Could any changes or simplifica- 
tions be made to correct unfavorable 
attitudes without impairing our 
profits ? 


The retailer’s knowledge of your 


product is, of course, of prime im- 
portance. So consider: 


DEALER KNOWLEDGE 


What studies have been made to 
find out just how well the retailer 
knows our product? 


What is being done to educate the 
retailer? 


Is this a continuing program to 
take care of turnover in retail store 
employes ? 


If we are forced to allocate our 
merchandise, would it be a good idea 
to devote even more of the time and 
effort of our own sales force to such 
an educational program ? 


How long since we have reviewed 


the material being used in this pro- 
gram? 

Are plans underway for changing 
this material in the event of changes 


in our product caused by the emer- 
gency? 


Have we ever made a scientific 
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study of this material to learn if it is 
understood by retail salespeople ? 


It has been said that there is one 
spot in every store which is the ideal 
place for the permanent display and 
location of each product. 


But can you answer these ques- 
tions on: 


STORE LOCATION 


If we lose a favorable in-store lo- 
cation because of shortages of mer- 
chandise, how can we offset this ? 


Have we ever conducted tests to 
find the ideal location for our prod- 
uct in retail stores? 


Have such studies been interpreted 
and developed into selling tools for 
use by our salesmen and distributor’s 
salesmen to use? 


This brings us to the periodical 
sales stimulation of a product in a 
retail store through: 


DISPLAY 
Are you considering: 


If our merchandise is going to be 
in short supply so that special displays 
will be impossible, what other steps 
can we take to insure that the con- 
sumer will be regularly reminded of 
our products in the retail stores? 


Are we taking a look at alternate 
materials which we can use in the 
event of shortages on store display 
materials being used now? 


What has been learned by special 
studies as to the best place in a retail 
store for special displays? 


Do we know the best time to work 
for special displays? 


Does our sales force know how to 
use the company’s advertising to help 
get special displays? 


Have we made any studies of 
changes taking place in retail store 
operations which might affect our 
traditional ideas of special displays? 


Are new ideas and new methods of 
displaying our product being tested ? 


Is our display material related to 
our advertising? 


Do our salesmen and distributors’ 
salesmen know the right people to see 
and what to say to get the most ef- 
fective use of display material? 


flexible 


material 


Is our 


display 


_butor’s 


enough to fit all sizes and types of 
retail outlets selling our product? 


The next step is the advertising 
done by the retailer. Have you 4l| 
the answers to these questions on: 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Is there some way we can get 
periodical mention of our product in 
retail ads, even though retail stores 
may not have what would normal 
be considered as adequate stocks? 


In view of shortages should we 
consider dropping or revising our co- 
operative retail advertising discounts 
or allowances? 


Are we thoroughly familiar with 
the retailer’s advertising problems? 


Do we know the kind of retail 
advertising helps we can give the re- 
tailer to produce the best results? 


Is the retail advertising service 
flexible enough to cover all classes 
and sizes of retail outlets? 


What checks do we have on the 
results being obtained from the ma- 
terial we are offering the retailer? 


What studies are being made on 
new methods and new ideas for better 
retail advertising? 


Are the retail advertising helps 
geared to the company’s advertising? 


This brings us down to the subject 
of: 


TURNOVER 


Is it possible we can use alloca- 
tions and shortages as a_ favorable 
talking-point in view of the result- 
ing speed-up in turnover and_ the 
consequent increase in the retailer's 
return on his investment in our prod- 
uct ? 


Does the sales force and the distri- 
sales force understand the 
simple arithmetic of turnover and its 
effect on net profit? 


Are all salesmen conscious of the 
retailer's need for turnover? 


Is there a definite selling program 
designed to help the retailer get 
maximum turnover ? 


What research or market ana-ysis 
is being used to determine the turn- 
over of our product in retail stoves: 


Are salesmen using turnover a® an 
effective selling tool? (national brands 
vs. private labels, etc.) 
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Who made up this Michigan list 
without the Booth Newspapers? 


The illustration may be a bit dog-eared, but the figures on the 8-paper 
Booth Michigan Market are important enough to be taken very seriously. 
To leave the 8-paper Booth Michigan Market out of your Michigan 
newspaper list-making is to overlook about a third of the state’s retail 
potential. Michigan is the only major industrial state in which annual 
retail sales average over $3,500 per family. 


Like more specific information? Call— 


A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 6-7232 Chicago 11, Ill, Superior 7-4680 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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Travel Lure: Latest Wrinkle 


In Incentive Programs 


Emphasis in airline sales activity since the war has been on 
cultivating sources of mass travel rather than individual 
travel. Now American Airlines is offering to companies its 


"Million-Air Holidays''—all 


Shopping around for something 
different in an incentive plan with 
which to stimulate the efforts of your 
sales organization? American Air- 
lines, Inc., in cooperation with the 
American Express Co. and the Carr 
Speirs Corp., is making available to 
firms a program called the “ Million- 
Air Holidays.” It is an innovation in 
that it is a complete program in a 
package featuring travel rather than 
merchandise as the prize to winners. 

“Million-Air Holidays” incorpor- 
ates 28 different tours—from Mexico 
to Canada, and from Bermuda to 
Hawaii, as well as most of the scenic 
and recreational attractions within 
the United States. 


Compelling Presentation 


American Airlines is handling the 
arrangements for the transportation 
of the prize winners and the Ameri- 
can Express Co. is operating the 
ground portions and accommodations 
of the prize tours. The Carr Speirs 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., is providing 
the material and the outline for the 
incentive program within the firm 
subscribing to the program and, in 
addition, has created a presentation 
of the project as a sales aid to Amer- 
ican Airlines’ own sales organization. 

The airline’s sales story on ‘“Mil- 
lion-Air Holidays” is telescoped and 
graphically told in this presentation. 
For instance, first off, there’s a re- 
minder of American business’s recog- 
nition of the value of incentive pro- 
grams — that leading organizations 
invested $50 million in incentives 
during 1950. 

And there’s an impressive list of 
ways “Million-Air Holidays” may 
be used effectively—from increasing 
sales and production to reducing ab- 
senteeism and spoilage. 

All-expense tours are action-getting 
incentives, the presentation explains, 
because: 

1. Everyone wants to travel. 

2. Travel is glamorous, exciting. 

3. Travel develops prestige. 

4. Travel is educational, healthful. 


wrapped up in a package. 


5. Travel is talked about. 

6. Air travel knows no bounds. 

7. Travel is never-ending in vari- 
ety. 

8. The whole family is interested 
in travel. 

9. Travel is always available. 

The economical advantages of an 

incentive program of this type are 


These materials 
catalog of the all-expense tours, g 


include a colortyl 


plan book for promoting and stimu. 
lating interest in the program, 
large display map, a series of inspira. 
tional posters, travel coupons (earned 
contest points) and a wallet in which 
to carry them, danglers and a series 
of flash bulletins. 

The Plan Book alone may well 
serve as a guide to companies inter- 
ested in how to establish an incentive 
program—and how to maintain em- 
ploye enthusiasm once it has been 
launched. For example, it provides a 
good system for evaluating points in 
the contest or campaign and treats 
with the setting up of quotas for in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Speaking specifically of the “Mil- 
lion-Air Holidays’ program, the 
Plan Book contains a_ step-by-step 
procedure for putting the available 


promotional material to work in 
order to obtain the best results. 
“Million-Air Holidays” plan _ is 


FLASH BULLETINS are included in the promotional material available for 
the program. They may be used for mailings to contestants or for progress 
reports on the campaign. Plan book reveals how to run a successful contest. 


emphasized. For instance, a five-day 
tour of Mexico — including ground 
transportation, hotels, and sightseeing 
costs a subscriber firm only $37.25— 
plus round trip fare from point of 
origin. Furthermore, the entire cost 
of a “Million-Air Holidays” program 
is deductible from corporation taxes 
as a company expense. 

Outstanding feature of the AA’s 
salesmen’s presentation is a sample 
kit of the materials which helps the 
subscribing company to institute a 
“Million-Air Holidays’ incentive 
program within its own organization. 


being merchandised chiefly throug 
the efforts of American Airlines !/ 
sales representatives plus some direct 
mail to a selected list of companies. 

According to C. R. Speers, gencral 
sales manager of American Airlines, 
the ““Million-Air Holidays’ prog:2m 
is a direct development of the ev u- 
tion of the air travel sales eficrt. 
Says Mr. Speers, “It’s a sales tech- 
nique based on an appeal to a s¢c- 
ondary market. It is sold by our 
salesmen to satisfy needs other tan 
for the direct use of air transpo"ta- 
tion.” 
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Series THREE-DIMENSIONAL BRAND name plates are made of durable, 
washable, Vinylite plastic. The lightweight material is resistant to 


well abrasion, grime, rough handling and can be easily wiped clean. 


a They resemble metal, have raised letters and will not mar counters. 
1 em- They are manufactured by Timely Products Manufacturing Co. 
been 
ides a 
nts in 
treats 
or in- NEW DISPLAY CASE can be used by the dealer as a complete 
ony: lighter department. It is designed to make an impressive appear- 
Mil- at ah : . 
the ance with either a large or small quantity of merchandise, depend- 
y-step ing on the dealer's preference. Wood portion is made of selected 


ilable oak. Lettering at the top is applied by the unusual method of sand- 
Kk in blasting through a silver background. Created by Paul Ressinger Inc. 


sults. 
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MERCHANDISER BAR is being included by Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers Corp. in its new point-of-sale material backing up promotion 
of King, light blend whiskey. For conversion to a home bar it can be 
turned inside out with sales message becoming top of the bar. Sur- 
face areas are stain resistant. Produced by Carter and Galantin, Inc. 


PLAQUE-TYPE sign holds two cans, one for the display of a Fram 
oil filter cartridge and the other for a motor oil. By promoting its 
product in cooperation with an oil company, Fram Corp. feels that 
the piece receives favorable display in gas stations. Printed on 
adhesive backed stock. Fabricated by Chicago Show Printing Co. 


Whenyou Install a 
change your MM Fram 
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it's Mom Who Buys 
Footballs for the Kids 


When Voit, maker of sports balls, switched its appeal from 


Pop and his rah-rah spirit to Mom who wanted a ball that 
would stand the gaff from the neighborhood kids, the com- 


pany quickly found itself—and competitors—all sold out. 


This marketing story teaches us to 
follow our noses on a warm trail, 
keeping our fingers crossed and check- 
ing everything. 

Mother carries the pocketbook, 
does 85% of the family purchasing 

. . that is American tradition, solid 
as Plymouth Rock. 

Lately the experts have been try- 
ing to make out a case for Pop as a 
customer, and in the rubber-covered 
sports ball business there is another 
tradition: that it is Pop who takes 
Junior into a sporting goods store 
and, misty-eyed, buys him his first 
football or basketball . . . official, the 
kind he played with at college... 
and leather-covered, of course. 

In selling sports balls generally, 
the play has been made to Pop, with 
copy that re-creates the excitement of 
his own days on the team. Bring the 
stars into his eyes . . . and you have 
a customer. 


Women Buy 90% 


Now suppose somebody _ insists, 
right here, that the real-life prospect 
is Mom, W. J. Voit Corp., Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of rubber-covered 
sports balls did just that several years 
ago while planning a Christmas cam- 
paign. Very few saw anything in the 
idea, but it was decided to test it. 

For the holiday trade that year 
Voit launched a strong magazine ad- 
vertising campaign for leadership . . . 
or rather recognition of leadership, 
because the late W. J. Voit was the 
originator of the rubber-covered sports 
ball and the company leads in volume 
and reputation. During the war re- 
tailers had stocked anything they 
could get. The market was full of 
no-name merchandise so Voit resolved 
to spotlight its brand name position. 
Even the selling of Voit balls was 
secondary. 

A luncheon was given at the fac- 
tory for Los Angeles department store 
buyers. There it was learned that 


112 


buyers did 90% of their sporting 
goods business at Christmas time, 
and that 90% of the buyers of sports 
balls were women. Not credible it 
seemed . . . yet important if true. 

A test campaign was planned with 
the Voit advertising agency, Hixson 
& Jorgensen, Inc., Los Angeles. Even 
store buyers were cautious when told 
that their 90-90 ratio had been taken 
that way. “We wouldn’t bank too 
much on women customers,” they 
hedged. ‘“That’s only the way it looks 
to us—might be all wrong nation- 
ally.” 


Details of Test 


The test campaign was plotted for 
a national decision on several differ- 
ent leads. 

Radio was the chosen medium, and 
four different types of appeal and 
audience were covered in spot an- 
nouncements. In the Pacific North- 
west the spots followed kid programs 
such as “Green Hornet” and “Cap- 
tain Midnight,” and youngsters were 
urged to ask for a play ball among 
their Christmas gifts. Would the kids 
put the pressure on Mom? 

In Texas and Arizona the appeal 
was to Pop, following sports pro- 
grams. While big stores sell the 
largest volume of balls during the 
holiday season, thousands of sport- 
ing goods stores over the land do a 
good business in this merchandise all 
through the sports season. Pop would 
prefer a shop. He might be prompted 
to buy Junior a football out of sea- 
son. 

In an area in the West, centered on 
Montana, big night comedy programs 
such as Jack Benny’s were followed 
with spots, to reach everybody. And 
in areas in the East and Middle West 
disc jockey program plugs were used 
to reach Mom, because she is rated 
the best listener for the platter im- 
presarios. 

Copy for Mom had to be special. 


She never had. played on the <eam, 
probably wouldn’t react to a ports 
appeal. But she could be move: as q 
mother and as the family purc! ising 
agent. 

The lasting quality of Voit rubber. 
covered balls were stressed. They 
stand up regardless of mud, water, 
hard play and even time. They are 
an economical buy. Never having 
played on the team, Mom probably 
never heard the word “official.” She 
was urged to give her son a Christmas 
present that would last, build health. 
“The boy who owns the ball is cap- 
tain of the team.” 

The yardstick on these different 
audiences was to be Voit Christmas 
sales in the various areas. It proved 
to be a rubber yardstick: In all areas 
Voit was sold out . . . and competitors 
too! 


$20 - 25 per $1 


In television territories sales ran 
from $20 to $25 for each dollar spent 
in video advertising, and Los Angeles 
bought more than 5,000 Voit footballs 
alone, with other play balls, on an 
expenditure of around $2,000. Re- 
tailers had to reorder as many as six 
times, and were glad to take any rub- 
ber-covered merchandise obtainable 
to meet demands far outrunning pre- 
vious Christmas trade. 

Last year Voit sold more than 2. 
000,000 play balls and, most import- 
ant, had better than 50% increase in 
retail business, meaning sales to in- 
dividual customers in retail stores in 
contrast to institutional sales. When 
W. J. Voit developed the rubber- 
covered football he also had to de- 
velop his own market among school 
teams that could play with an unof- 
ficial ball. This market had grown 
through the years so that the com- 
pany’s main business is with schools. 
Both institutional and retail sales are 
made through retailers, but individ- 
ual sales make up the kind of busi- 
ness the company wants to build to 
greater volume. 

“Retail” in this sense means \{« 
and Christmas. 

One yardstick did give a def 
result: That Mom was the vital 
tomer during Christmas spending 
proved by sales and store checks 
but was she in the market for s; 
balls during other seasons? 

With the May Co., Los Ange! 
special deal was arranged and 
fered over radio. If Mom would c 
in, mention the program and bi 
Voit ball, she would be given fr 
can of Voit tennis balls. This o 
ran two weeks in October, well ah 
of Thanksgiving. The results: 
sale, proving that until after Thar 
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442 pages 
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~ © This is just a hint 
of the priceless 
selling" know how” you get: 


How John Wilson sold himself to 
John H. Patterson by explain- 
ing just who was the ‘‘boss.”’ 


What Al Burns said in the first 
twenty seconds — to land a 
$150,000 order. 

How William Blees became a high- 
ly paid sales executive by know- 
ing when to quit. 

How Carl Byoir sold Colonel Do- 
herty by proving there was no 
one smarter than the Colonel. 

How Douglas Leigh put Christmas 
tree bulbs up in the sky to sell 
his ‘‘flying spectacular.’”’ 

How Frank Bettger sold a $250,000 
contract in 15 minutes, without 
even revealing what company he 
represented. 

What Fen Doscher got out of a 
sales presentation that failed, 
that taught him his biggest 
selling lesson. 

How Dave Reynolds sold an order 
for 100,000,000 beer labels by 
creating a specially-designed 44- 
foot mobile display coach. 

How Harold Schafer introduced 
Glass Wax by ‘performing 
something worthy to be remem- 
bered.”’ 

How Joseph Kaplan used a shower 
urtain and a piece of beer tub- 

g, to build a half-billion-dollar 
ndustry. 

How George Jones discovered that 
1000 wrong calculations can add 
ip to the right answer. 


How Peter Grimm convinced the 
man who said ‘‘I don’t want to 
talk to you’’—by showing him he 
could be Rockefeller’s partner. 

How Sidney Weil sold Gem Blades 
i Cuba during a revolution, by 
ving in with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

How John. Collyer sold the idea 
if synthetic rubber to the United 
tates of America. 

How Richard de Rochemont made 
i sale to the Vatican, when the 
Pope was the only person in the 
vorld who could say ‘‘yes.’’ 


w John Fox sold the Army on 
ising frozen orange juice, and 
hereby built a new industry. 


w Richard DeMott cracked a 
ew market by means of “‘a 
ttle black notebook.’’ 

w A. B. Cohen sold his first 
rder for shoes by ripping off his 
wn shoelace. 

at Charles Lipscomb learned 
rom the Tennessee mountain 
1erchant who said ‘‘You talk 
oo darn much.” 

, Graham Patterson made a 
ale to Sears Roebuck by dis- 
overing that every buyer has a 
ft spot 


ind much more! 


nd coupon today to get your 
py for FREE EXAMINATION. 


SO 


The most valuable sales-making guidance 


ever brought together in a single volume! 


“HOW | MADE THE SALE 


THAT DID THE MOST FOR ME” 


Sixty Great Sales Stories Told by Sixty Great Salesmen 


Here,’ for the first time in print, you get “the inside facts” on how sixty of America’s 
great salesmen put across their most rewarding sale. You are shown how these highest- 
paid sales executives made the biggest sales-making discoveries of their careers— 
what selling tactics they used in THE sale which proved to be the most significant one 


they ever made. 


You can learn from these sales experiences the priceless selling techniques of the 
“masters” in the field, the men who rose through the ranks to become top executives in 
American business. Imagine what it is worth to you to have, for your own application to 
your everyday selling, the shrewd counsel and inspiring guidance of such leaders as: 


DAVID F. AUSTIN, V.P.-Sales 
U.S. Steel Corp. of Delaware 
WILLIAM K. BEARD, JR., Pres. 
Associated Business Publications 
MORTIMER BERKOWITZ, former 
Gen. Mgr. The American Weekly 

FRANK BETTGER, Agent 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. Phila. 


E. GORDON BIGGS, V.P. 
H. D. Justi & Son, Inc. 

LOUIS BIRO, President 
Flash-O-Graph Corporation 


WILLIAM A. BLEES, V.P. & G.S.M. 


Crosley Div. Avco Mfg. Co. 
ROBERT P. BOYLAN, Chairman 
New York Stock Exchange 
AL BURNS, V.P. Charge of Sales 
Chas. H. Phillips Company 


WILLIAM BYNUM, V.P. Chg. of Sales 


Carrier Corporation 
CARL BYOIR, Chairman of Board 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. 


PETER GRIMM, Chairman 
Wm. A. White & Sons 
RICHARD N. W. HARRIS, Pres. 
The Toni Company 
J. M. HICKERSON, Pres. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


RAY HICKOK, President 
Hickok Mfg. Co. 
R. L. HOCKLEY, Vice-Pres. 
The Davison Chemical Corp. 
ROGER HULL, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. N.Y. 
L. B. ICELY, late Pres. 
Wilson Sporting Goods C 
GEORGE S. JONES, JR., Tice- Pres. 
Servel, Inc. 
JOSEPH A. KAPLAN, Pres. 
Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc. 
PHILIP J. KELLY, former Adv. Dr. 
National Distillers Prod. Corp. 
P. VAL. KOLB, Pres. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
DOUGLAS LEIGH, Pres. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Farm Journal and Pathfinder 
FLOYD A. POETZINGER, Pres. 
Poetzinger, Dechert and oo 
DAVID P. REYNOLDS, 


V.P 
Aluminum Div. Reynolds Metals Co. 


NORVIN H. RIESER, Pres. 
The Rieser Company, Inc. 
JAMES E. — SON, Exec. V.P. 

Textron, In 
SAMUEL F. ROLPH, Gen. Mer 


Berrien Springs Div. Yale & Towne 


J. E. ROWLAND, Pres. 
Elliott Rowland Corp. 

HAROLD SCHAFER, Pres. 
Gold Seal Company 

ROBERT W. SPARKS, First V.P 
The Bowery Savings Bank 

J. M. STEDMAN, Gen. Comm. Mgr. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

GORDON STOUFFER, V.P. 
Stouffer Corporation 

MERLE THORPE, V.P. & Dir. 


A. B. COHEN, President 
U. S. Shoe Corporation 
JOHN LYON COLLYER, Pres. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Cities Service Company 
HORACE B. VAN DORN, V.P. 
Pencil Sales Div.—J. Dixon Cruc. Co, 
F. GWYN VAUGHAN, Gen. Sales Mer. 
The Book of Knowledge 
CHARLES WARD, Pres. 
Brown & Bigelow 
SIDNEY WEIL, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Amer. Safety Razor Corp. 


Douglas Leigh Advertising Corp. 
C. T. LIPSCOMB, JR., Pres. 
Pepsodent Div. Lever Bros. Co. 
RICHARD H. DeMOTT, Pres. GERALD M. LOEB, Partner 
SKF Industries, Inc. E. F. Hutton & Company 
RICHARD de ROCHEMONT, Producer WALTER A. LOWEN, 
The March of Time Placement Specialist 
B. C. DEUSCHLE, V.P. & G.S.M. CHARLES P. McCORMICK, Pres. 
The Acme Shear Company McCormick & Company 
FEN K. DOSCHER, V.P. Chg. of Sales HARRY A. McDONALD, Chairman F. VAUX WILSON, JR., V.P. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation Securities and Exchange Comm. Homasote Company 
FRANK M. FOLSOM, Pres. WALTER S. MACK, JR. former Chm, JOHN M. WILSON, V.P. Sales 
Radio Corporation of America Pepsi-Cola Company The National Cash Register Co. ¢ 
JOHN M. FOX, Pres. HERBERT METZ, District Mer. HARRY WINSTON 
The Minute Maid Corporation Graybar Electric Co., Inc House of Winston 
EDWARD GOEPPNER, Mg. Partner L. MORTON MORLEY, V.P. ‘Chg. Sales JOHN ORR YOUNG 
Podesta Baldocchi Brown Instruments Div. Consultant on Public Relations 


“HOW I MADE THE SALE THAT DID THE 
MOST FOR ME” is the most practical, most valu- 
able book on selling you have ever seen. Everything 
in this book is REAL—there is no theory, no “‘pep 
talk,”’ no preaching. Each of these sales experiences 
is a true recital of an actual sale...a “great’’ sale 
...- a Sale that marked a significant milestone in a 
great selling career. 

If you were able to have a personal selling confer- 
ence with but ONE of these men, to have him tell 
you the biggest salesmaking discovery of his career. 
you would probably be glad to pay a substantial fee 


-—----- MAIL THIS FREE TRIAL COUPON NOW =--~———- 


! PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. M-SM-251 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 

FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send me a copy of “HOW I MADE 
THE SALE THAT DID THE MOST FOR ME”, containing sixty great sales stories told by sixty 
great salesmen. In ten days I will either remit the low price of only $5.35, plus few cents for postage 
and packing—or return the book and owe nothing. 


for the privilege. Now, in this great book, you 
possess not just one but SIXTY such opportunities 
—dealing with every conceivable type of selling situ- 
ation—and the cost is a mere trifle in comparison 
with the value of the guidance you get. 


Only $5.35 for this volume that is packed from cover 
to cover with ideas, inspiration, guidance, and true- 
to-life techniques for successful selling. 


Send no money now. Just mail coupon below to get 
your copy for 10 days’ free examination. 
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giving mothers are not thinking about 
presents. After that they think of 
nothing else until it’s over. The urge 
to Christmas-shop drives Mom like 
a force of nature. 

Then came television for the 1949 
season, and for Voit balls at that 
golden time it was magic—like an 
accelerator on a car. Over the nation 
in television territory one-minute spots 
were easily bought—then. Stations 
were seeking sponsors. 

The spots were between night 
shows, and the program was film. 
For lasting quality, Voit footballs 
were shown out in the rain. For Pop 
and the kids the football coach talked, 
a youngster thanked Mom for buying 
him a Voit ball and briefed her on 
the game . . . the old video story of 
actually showing your product. By 
the time the 1950 holiday campaign 
loomed up so many other advertisers 
had discovered it that spots were hard 
to find. 

In 1949 advertisers were discussing 
the high price of television. In 1950 
they were thinking about results. The 
price was high, but video had mar- 
velous new selling powers. Most of 
the best time from 7:00 to 10:00 
P. M. was solidly booked by all-year 


advertisers. Voit budgeted for 20 TV 
stations in the East and had to be 
satisfied with eight. The time-buyer 
seeking such spots for the short, mad 
holiday season naturally had a handi- 
cap. 


One Big Plug 


This situation probably will con- 
tinue until there are a great many 
more TV stations operating, and that 
basically depends on FCC regulations. 
But generally there is a way, and 
Voit used television time over all 
stations in Los Angeles for a day-long 
burst on Thanksgiving. Assuming 
that this would be a big day for view- 
ing, spots were taken on KNBH, 
KTTV, KLAC-TV, KTSL and 
KFI-TV. ‘Time was available then 
because television, still new in pro- 
gramming, had almost no Thanksgiv- 
ing spirit as yet. The Voit films were 
keyed to that theme. Instead of con- 


tinuous plugging through the Christ- 
mas buying weeks, there was an out- 
standing promotion on a single day. 
Results in the Southern California 
area proved that it was good market- 
ing, and the one-big-plug device will 
become a fixture in future holiday ad- 


vertising. It is estimated that five 
million impressions were made that 
day. 

For the past Christmas season tele- 
vision time was contracted on KP[X 
and KRON-TV, San_ Franc'sco; 
KING-TV, Seattle; KFBM-TY, 
Indianapolis; KRLD-TV, Dallas; 
WOR, New York; WNCH TY, 
New Haven; WAGA-TY, Atianta, 
The programs were general, no: fol- 
lowing children’s programs. 

Lacking television spots for the 
rounded-out campaign of the previous 
Christmas, Voit went back to disc 
jockies on radio, using these stations: 
KNX, Los Angeles (Tom Har- 
mon); KFRE, Fresno; KEX, Port- 
land (Ore.); WCFL and WJJD, 
Chicago; WIBC, Indianapolis; 
WLOL, Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
KWKH, Shreveport; WJBK,. De- 
troit; WBNS, Columbus; WELI, 
New Haven. 

Out of the four different types of 
program tried the first season, the 
disc jockey proved to be the best by 
retail sales. 

If television was not to be had at 
all, the platter-patter boys would still 
do a job for Voit .. . for Mom listens 
to them! 


Che 


South Bend 
Oribune 


‘ STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Agency men, recently reporting on the subject of test 
markets, pointed out the advantage of markets where 
industry is diversified. (These same experts recom- 
mended South Bend highly for many reasons.) In di- 
versification, South Bend is ideal. It offers the safety of 
a number of important industries—automotive, machine 
tool, home appliance, agricultural implement and others. 
Besides which, South Bend is the center of a rich farm- 
ing district .. . You can’t miss in South Bend! 


~¢ el 
SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


vouve coTTO ACT BIG T SELL BIC. 


“ABC “ity Zone based upon 1950 
Census and 1947 Census Surveys 
of Metropolitan district and State. 


IN BIGGER BALTIMORE 


You can’t hammer home your message in 
Baltimore today with the same means you 
employed ten years ago. Baltimore is a lot 
bigger and a lot richer today — and you've 
got to hit with maximum impact to attain 
your enlarged sales potential in the country’s 
sixth largest city. You've got to use 
Baltimore’s biggest evening circulation, the 
Baltimore News-Post. 


Baltimore’s family population is 28% 
larger than in 1940, and has shown the 
greatest increase in net effective family 
buying income of all major cities in the 
U.S. With the News-Post, you get more 
coverage than with any other single daily 
newspaper (60%). You reach 196,795 City 
Zone families*, at a single cost (total net 
paid, 226,467). 
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A sEARST NEWSPAPER — REPRESENTED’ NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE WITH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even though there’s nothing to sell. 
(Price 10c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


LET’S 
GET TO THE 
POINT! 


Your statement of profits will 
point up ... when you cap- 
ture the buying power of the 
rich QUAD-CITY market 
(Davenport, Iowa, Rock Is- 
land, Moline and East Moline, 
Illinois.) 1950 Sales Manage- 
ment Survey of Buying Power 
figures reveal total retail sales 
of $235, 537,000 . . . and 
Davenport has an average ef- 
fective buying income per 
family of $6,213! 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 


IN THIS 


RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
BY USING THE 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with Home- 
Delivered Circulation on both the 
lowa and Illinois sides of the im- 
portant Quad-City market. 


le Lavengott 
Meawypeyoors 


THE DAILY. TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


| TORY iss 


224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial ee, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—-Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c 


222—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 
by Regions and § Population Groups. 
(Price 25c) 


221—A Portfolio of 
Forms. (Price 50c) 


Sales Control 


220—The Vital Spark in Effective Sell- 
ing: Creative Thinking, by Alex F. Os- 
born. (Price 5c) 


219—Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire a 
Man & Wife Team, by Robert F. Browne. 
(Price 10c) 


218-—Basic Reference Sources in the 
Field of Sales & Advertising. (Price 25c) 


217—How to Keep Sales Bulletins Out 
of Hotel Waste Baskets, by Herbert W. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


216—When the Dealer Says “I’m All 
Stocked Up,” by W. C. Dorr. (Price 10c) 


215—A Time-Saver List of Sources 
for Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 
50c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


214—What Does It Cost to Operate A 
Salesman’s Car Today? by R. E. Runz- 
heimer. (Price 25c) 


213—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 12-13% Since 1947. (Price 
10c) 


209—Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, 
But They Sell Profits, Not Machines. 
(Price 10c) 


208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 
Robinson. (Price 25c) 


205—When You’re on the Blacklist Be- 
cause You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- 
men Fail, by Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


Where Is 1951's 
Building 
Materials 
Business 
Coming From? 


For some 300 of Amer- 
ica’s foremost building 
materials manufacturers, 
1951’s_ sales will come 
through BSN’s leading 
material dealers and vee. 
salers Don’t miss 
1951 DE ALERS DIREC: 


February Issue 


BUILDING 
- SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3° 


199—Ten Lessons in Speech T 
For Executives and Salesmen, 
James F. Bender. (Price 35c) 


198—Sales Force Teamwork: How 
You Inspire It? by Eugene B. 
(Price 5c) 


197—Death of 
James S. Arnold. 


Many Salesm 
(Price 10c) 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin 8 
(Price 25c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


189—Hunch & Prejudice in Hiring: 
The Crux of Manpower Failures, by 
Robert N. McMurry. (Price 10c) 


188—Ten Essentials for Sound Sales 
raining, by Sidney Carter. (Price 25¢) 


186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 
Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


184—How to Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 
25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 25c) 


175—Unionization of Salesmen: What 
conditions breed it? What happens after 
it’s a reality? (Price 75c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped to 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
‘Price 10c) 


170—How To Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 65c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 75c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard D. 
Crisp. (Price 25c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Com; 
sation Principles and Practices. (A 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 75c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier — If Y 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by 
win G. Flemming. (Price 10c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Ro ert 
N. McMurry. (Price Sc) 


126—What Makes 
Tick? By Jack Lacy. 


a Star Salesian 


(Price 5c) 
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up of 
tice of YOU'RE LOOKING at a city within a city. It’s the 
magnificent Parklabrea Resident Community located 
Trale only 15 minutes from the heart of downtown Los 
ticles.) Angeles. The tower apartments, now nearing comple- 
tion, will be home for an estimated 6500 people, 
while the garden apartments which radiate from the 
Biggest circle now house 3500 persons. Built for Metropol- 
g rt itan Life Insurance Company at a total cost of 
ortt i - 
$40,000,000.00 it is a perfect example of a concen- 
trated market; the kind of a market you get when 
— you place your advertising in the BIG Los Angeles 
rd D. Evening Herald and Express. The Herald and Express 
concentrates its circulation where Los Angeles con- 
centrates . . . in the area where more than 58.6 per cent 
* < of the population lives and where 71.8 per cent of all 
yrt- 


retail sales are made. Use it regularly. 


“| | 40s HERALD-EXPRESS 


rT Los Angeles’ BIG\ Evening \ NEWS paper 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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WETHERHOLD & METZGER 


FORMULA FOR THE MILLIONS: Almost 20 million copies 
of General Electric's Adventures in Science" series have 
been issued. Many a copy is found in the notebooks of high 


UPTOWN STORE 


953-55 HAMILTON ST 


ALLENTOWN. PA 


school science students. Brown Shoe's "Buster Brown" comics 
are offered via radio to kids—but they must go into a 
Brown retail store tc get them. Kids buy some books, too 


Look Who's Buying Comics Now! 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


G-E... Ethyl... Ford... and even the NAM... plus 
scores of other big names are distributing millions of spe- 
cialized comics for a wide variety of sales and public rela- 


tions objectives. Here are answers to basic questions. 


Part | 


No matter what you or I think of 
the comics, they are here to stay as 
a medium of mass communication. 
Readership studies indicate that 81% 


of urban adults read them, and 92% 
of children between the ages of six 
and 17. 

Under fire for years, comics hold 


their readers and pick up new ad- 
herents. Since the end of World War 
II, many educators have come to ac- 
cept them as a useful teaching tool 

. perhaps on the principle, “If 
you can’t lick ’em, team up with 
em.” Most amazing has been the 
adoption of the medium as a special- 
purpose tool, by business and i: lus- 
try, religious and welfare groups ane 
Uncle Sam himself. 

There’s logic behind the use 07 
comics for educational and cons 
tive purposes. If you analyze 
basis of criticism most often hurl 
them, you find it to be inspired chiefly 
by poor writing and artwork, violence 
and bad grammar. But none of ties¢ 
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Chentc al 
Industrie $ Week 


As the diver’s outfit is designed for special-purpose coverage, 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK is likewise custom-made... 
for industrial marketers who recognize chemical businessmen as 
a vital force in the purchase of their products. And the publica- 
tion’s power to attract the executive audience has been effectively 
demonstrated ... by its rapid circulation increase among company 
officials; executives in administrative management, finance, sales 
and purchasing; department heads in research, development, 
packaging and distribution. 


CI WEEK’s subscriber ranks have expanded at the rate of 500 
new readers a month,.a 23 per cent ‘gain since McGraw-Hill 
acquired the magazine last August. On January: 20th, issue date 
of the first weekly, total net paid had climbed to 13,500. But even 
more significant to advertisers...the new circulation is among 
functioris and titles with proven buying and specifying influence 
for industrial goods and services. 


By concentrating its major circulation effort on management 
groups, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK offers increasing op- 
portunities for alert advertisers to gain and hold product prefer- 
ences in the chemical process market. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: 
WEEK will continue to develop this specialized service ...to 
provide custom coverage of the chemical businessmen whose 
approval is so essential in selling America’s No. 1 industry. 


~ Chemical . 
Industries. 


THE INTERPRETATIVE NEWSWEEKLY OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES Week omens 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC * ABP 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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is inherent in the medium itself. Its 
good points—action, story, color, con- 
ciseness—can be retained without the 
objectionable features. The lists of 
Big Names in industry that have 
come to this conclusion is an imposing 
one. Comic booklets, with a total 
circulation well into the hundreds of 
millions, have been issued within the 
past five years, as public relations 
tools (aimed at adults as well as the 
young), for sales promotion, dealer 
training, to improve employe rela- 
tions, for safety education and various 
other objectives. 


Questions Answered 


Here are some questions and 
answers dealing with the subject from 
the viewpoint of the average SALES 
MANAGEMENT reader. 


1. What are special-purpose comic 
booklets ? 


A. As their name implies, they are 
designed to achieve definite object- 
ives: to influence, to teach, to induce 
buying. They may be entertaining, 
like those sold on newsstands; to 
achieve their ends, they must be in- 
teresting. With few exceptions they 
are distributed free of charge to the 
reader. Most of them are very at- 
tractive. Sponsors tend to “up-grade,” 
employing superior artists and 
writers, using the services of educa- 
tors and advisory counsel for guid- 
ance in this relatively new field. 


2. Who are the sponsors of current 
special-purpose comics ? 


A. The Government 
state and local); welfare groups; 
public institutions—almost every kind 
of organization which has a message 
for a mass audience. But we are 
here most concerned with business 
and industrial sponsors: manufac- 
turers, insurance companies and 
banks, chain store operators, associa- 
tions, etc. This last group has forged 
ahead in the last five years and in- 
cludes such well-known names as 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Ethyl, Lever Bros., Lewyt, oo 
Visking, National Lead, Ford, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
—to name only a few. 


(Federal, 


3. What are the objectives of these 
comic booklets ? 


A. They are varied and they often 
overlap. The main general classifica- 
tions are: Public Relations (which 
covers many lesser clasifications; it 
also includes the large volume of 
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booklets adressed to children, some to 
be distributed through dealers, and 
others for distribution through 
schools); Dealer Training; Indus- 
trial and Employe Relations. A small 
proportion are issued solely as adver- 
tising messages, as, for instance, a 
four-page folder in tabloid format 
utilizing the comics technique to tell 
the quality-at-low-price story for 
Thom McAn Shoes. A good ex- 
ample of a multi-purpose booklet is 
Lewyt’s 16-page “Home Cleaning 
Made Easy,” brought out six months 
ago. Since then 1,250,000 copies have 
been distributed: 75,000 to home eco- 
nomics classes, the rest as point-of- 
sale aids and direct mail pieces for 
dealers, and as mailings in response 
to coupon requests from national ad- 
vertising. 


4. What does it cost to produce a 
comic booklet ? 


A. Costs vary, and as newsprint 
becomes scarcer, increases are in the 
offing. . A yardstick, which is not in- 
fallible, is 3c per copy for 16-page 
booklets on newsprint in lots of a half- 
million to a million, and 2c per copy 
for lots of a million and upward. 
Editorial and art work and consulta- 
tion costs vary, but the major expense 
(for large runs) is for paper and 
printing. The per-copy price of 
smaller runs printed by offset and on 
coated stock is naturally higher. 
Those who have used the medium 
successfully (who produced good 
books which were favorably received ) 
in large quantities point out that the 
average circulation of a 
comic is three readers; and a three- 
million readership at $20,000 is a 
good buy. 


5. Is it possible to get others to 


share the cost of producing a comic 
booklet ? 


A. Sometimes. Some companies 
sell the booklets to dealers, and this 
system seems to work well. Others 
sell them to distributors. (In at least 
two cases on which we have reports 
the plan did not work.) Various 
cost-sharing methods are used by as- 
sociations which distribute books 
among their members. <A charge is 
often made for dealer sales training 
manuals, some of which are issued in 
the form of comic booklets nowadays. 


6. What is the best format for a 
comic booklet ? 


A. If you use the mass-produced 
newsprint variety, you are limited to 
a trim size of 7 x 10, and page num- 
bers in multiples of four. There are 


juvenile © 


some 8-page and 32-page book'ets jp 
circulation, but the 16-page length js 
most often used. G-E, a pionecr and 
consistent user of comics (with cir. 
culation approaching 20,000.00), 
uses this size and format and 
known to have enjoyed enormoiis suc. 
cess with it. 


How They're Printed 


If you use coated stock and print 
in quantities less than 250,000, you 
are not restricted in page ‘size nor 
numbers of pages. We find cartoon 
booklets in many sizes and formats, in 
black-and-white as well as in color, 
and often not in the episode style of 
the Sunday supplement and the comic 
magazine, but with individual draw- 
ings. Standard Oil (N. J.), for 
example, has three small cartoon 
booklets, measuring 4 x 5 for em 
ployes, two of them issued in con- 
nection with films. Pepperell has a 
safety book reproducing safety car- 
toons from the company’s employe 
publication; it is black-and-white, on 
coated stock, has 16 pages measuring 
814 x 11%. An example of a hand- 
some booklet for employes is Lever 
Brothers’ ““What About Lever Ad- 
vertising?” It is a 12-page offset 
piece, 814 x 11, on heavy stock, amus- 
ingly ilustrated and containing old- 
time trademarks—some forgotten and 
others still promoted, framed by die- 
cut circles hiding the names of the 
companies so readers can give them- 
selves a quiz on the subject. On the 
other hand, International Paper Co. 
has brought out two booklets, in 
large runs (over a million each), in 
‘regulation comics format,” 16 pages. 
standard 7% x 10 size, story treat- 
ment—but on offset paper and print- 
ing on quality presses. Perhaps the 
fact that the sponsor is a paper com- 
pany explains the incurring of the 
additional expense. The _ booklets 
dramatize the need and rewards for 
forest conservation. 


7. Are speech balloons necessary? 


A. Experts in the field believe the 
are desirable, for these reasons: (1) 
Readers of comics, and that mea! 
most everybody, are accustome:! 
them. (2) Though their artistic 1 
is questionable, they do wonder 
the text—they impose concis¢ 
directness, lead to small chunk 
readable copy. (3) With ball: 
there’s no doubt as to who says w 
they make easy reading. 

Occasionally you find a spe 
purpose comic book without ballo ns. 
Westinghouse’s new booklet, “I 
Does It Work?” has neither ballc: 
nor a story. As Donald L. Mi! 
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The Big Boss said: 


... “I want better advertising 
at the point-of-sale!’ 


* * * 


How often have you said that... 
ow often have you said, ‘‘There 
nust be a way to get advertising 
t the point-of-sale that works 
. . an effective, practical, sales- 
1aking program!”’ 

There is a way . . . that way is 
) give your point-of-sale pro- 
ram the same careful planning 


by experts that you give all your 
other advertising. 

We are one of the nation’s few 
specialists in Advertising at the 
Point-of-Sale. We are staffed and 
equipped to handle your entire 
point-of-sale job or any part of it. 
We have the experience and the 
‘‘know how” to make it pay off! 
Let us talk to you now, without 
obligation. Chicago Show Print- 
ing Co., 2660 N. Kildare, Chicago 
39; 400 Madison Ave., New York; 
Offices in all principal cities. 


¢ Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants 
Mystik Self-Stik Displays 
« Mystik Can and Bottle Holders 
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We Cut Our 
Selling Cost 
Over 10% with 
The Lightweight 

AMPRO 
Sound Projector 


Easier and Quicker The 
Low Cost Stylist Way! 


Businessmen everywhere are cutting sell- 


projector offers so many “‘expensive pro- 
jector” features at such modest cost. Fea- 
tures most-wanted for business. . 
29 Ib. portability ... fast set-up... simple 
threading . . . easy operation thanks to 


cost-sav ing Ampro Stylist comes complete 
with 8” speaker, too! Fully guaranteed, of 
course. Mail coupon today! 


AMPRO CORP. 
(A General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiar ry) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


4 Stylist Projector. 
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Sell Products, Ideas, Anything, | 


Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro | | 


ing costs—hiking sales curves with this | 
amazingly foolproof projector. No other | 


. like | 


centralized controls. And the time- saving, | 


of Westinghouse’s School Service De- 
partment expresses it, “We believe 
that the ‘balloon’ dominates the pic- 
ture frame and detracts from the art; 
and that scientific facts are interesting 
in themselves and do not need a story 
to hold the reader’s interest.” This 
booklet is executed in the so-called 
“Believe-it-or-not” technique, of in- 
dependent—though somewhat similar 
—cartoons. Other sponsors have also 
used it, and without balloons, but 
there are far more proponents of the 
“story-plus-balloons” school. 


8. Comics often are under fire be- 
cause of poor printing and artwork, 
violence and bloodshed, and the un- 
grammatical language which has 
characterized some of them. Even 
if I sidestep these in my _ booklet, 
won't it suffer anyway because of that 
reputation ? 


A. Many comics do deserve criti- 
cism on those points, but they are not 
inherent in the medium itself. To 
condemn all comics for those faults 
is the same as condemning all radio 
programs because you don’t like soap 
operas or crime broadcasts. People, 
especially children, like comics be- 
cause of the action, the story, the 
color, and the ease with which im- 
pressions from them are absorbed into 


“What are you selling and how soon can you deliver?” 


the mind. The pity is not so much 
that there are so many bad comics, as 
the fact that there are relatively few 
good ones. Educators are beginning 
to realize that comics are a visual 
teaching aid, one with possibilities 
which are just being explored. 


Distribution 


9. How can I distribute my comie 
booklet ? 


A. This depends on its objective 
and the facilities available to you. If 
your booklet is addressed to your em- 
ployes, you may distribute it as you 
do your employe magazine or news- 
paper, by handing it out or by mail- 
ing it to the workers’ homes. If it is 
designed for consumers, you may have 
your dealers mail it to their customers 
or use it as a giveaway. Offered by 
radio, the Buster Brown Shoe book- 
lets have been instrumental in getting 
millions of children to visit stores 
carrying the line. The Crosley Divis- 
ion of AVCO sells comic booklets to 
dealers and gives them a_ brochure 
containing 13 suggestions for getting 
the books into circulation—as “door 
openers,” as “statement stuffers,” as 
prizes at movie matinees, etc. (The 
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Crosley booklet, “House of Fun,” has 
puzzles, games and cartoon stories, 
but al! have advertising woven into 
them—-which would keep it out of 
most s)0ols.) Ford and members ot 
the Anerican Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute have used comics as souvenirs to 
children. making tours of their plants. 


10. How can I get distribution 
through schools? 


A. First make sure your booklet 
will be acceptable to educators. If it 
is intended for local distribution only, 
you can consult those in your city or 
State. Perhaps your advertising 
agency has had experience along this 
line. If. you use one of the firms 
specializing in this field, some of their 
stafl members will give you advice on 
this point. You might ask not merely 
how they prepared other booklets for 
school use, but go to the sponsors and 
inquire about acceptance. There are 
also independent consultants who may 
be of service to you. One is Professor 
Harvey Zorbaugh of New York Uni- 
versity, who conducts a Comics 
course and a Workshop, and who 
serves as a counselor to producers of, 
special-purpose booklets. His name 
appears as editor on three Ford book- 
lets distributed through Detroit 
schools and as giveaways to children 
making plant tours of Ford factories. 


What Schools Want 


Some sponsors are issuing teachers’ 
guides for use in connection with 
their comic booklets. This is true of 
Goodrich’s ‘Wonder Book of Rub- 
ber,’ of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance’s ‘Frontiers of Freedom,” and 
of International Paper’s two conser- 
vation booklets, mentioned previously. 


1!. How can I be sure that my 
comic books will be accepted by edu- 
cators for classroom use, when so 
much is being said about their hos- 
tility to the medium? 


A. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Donald L. Miller of 
Westinghouse’s School Service tells 
us: ‘For four years, ‘Fun in Science’ 
has received more individual requests 
trom teachers than any of our other 
SU teaching aids;” and that, ‘“Within 
two months after the new _ book, 
‘How Does It Work,’ was produced, 
we ad requests for more than 420,- 
WOO copies.’ The circulation of the 
G-f “Adventures. (in Science)” 
bor ets, almost 20,000,000, speaks 
tor tself, as does the fact that those 
dea'ing with the atom, jet propulsion 
anc such timely subjects are to be 
touid bound into the notebook of 
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Which reaches more families 


Hartford 


Here are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


\ ee 
POST.........14% 
COLLIER'S.........9% 
LOOK.........9% 
NAFAME........ B2% m2 mininon 


of 20% coverage in 54 
with the Hartford adjacent markets of 1,000 


Courant or more population 


and the picture is similar in 
all 33 Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in... 


1993 Markets 
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The most powerful 
day and night station 
covering rich, isolated 


San Diego, California 


Chartis based on share of 
audience -- total rated time 
periods -- from Hooper Reports 
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Watch your sales climb in rich 
San Diego ($83 million indus- 


4 FSD trial payroll alone)... reached 
daily with "‘stay-on-top"’ KFSD! 
The ONLY 5000 watt Day and Night 


Station in San Diego . . . Dial 600 


Represented Nationally by PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 


BOSTON * CHICAGO © DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 


W on’t your sales letters require more careful 


preparation than ever before in today’s uncertain 


pace toward price control and allocations? For ideas 


on how others are handling the problem, write and 
ask how you can join our “Sales Letter Round 
Table.” SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


high school and college students 
throughout the country. The [nsti- 
tute of Life Insurance booklet, ‘The 
Man Who Runs Interference,’ was 
produced for distribution by liie j 

surance agents, but when offeré a as 
an after-thought, to schools, the re. 
sponse was so good (total, all chan- 
nels, 2 million) that another booklet, 
“Frontiers of Freedom,” was brought 
out late in 1950, with a Teachers’ 
Guide. “How Money Grows on 
Trees,” the first of International 
Paper’s comic booklets, was intended 
only for distribution in pulpwood 
regions of the South, but requests for 
it came from throughout the U.S, 
and even from Canada. It was put on 
the recommended list by the educa- 
tion departments of several states. 


Soft Pedal Advertising 


One thing to be borne in mind, 
when school distribution is desired, is 
that advertising must be soft-pedalled. 
This has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly with all types of teaching ma- 
terials furnished by industry, and it 
is equally true of comic books—per- 
haps even more true, since many 
educators are prejudiced against this 
medium, or, at best, only half-recon- 
ciled to accepting it. 

A favorable.aspect of the situation 
is that many schools urgently need 
up-to-date textbooks. Budgets may 
have prevented the purchase of new 
books. Those in use are often stodgy 
and unattractive to students. Even 
though personally prejudiced against 
comics, a fair-minded teacher who 
sees how effective a booklet in this 
category can be in prying open the 
minds of her pupils is likely to 
change her attitude. Finally, there is 
the fact that textbook publishers are 
hard put to keep abreast of the 
changes taking place today, in geog- 
raphy, world affairs, current history, 
and, above all, in science. Sponsors 
can capitalize on this. 


12. What proof exists of the ef- 
fectiveness of comic books in achiev- 
ing their objectives? 


A. The large-scale use of the me- 
dium is so new that comparatively 
little research has been done. A few 
studies have been made, by such : 
ganizations as Opinion  Reseai 
Corp. of Princeton and Psychologi«: 
Corp. (See G-E case history, un 
Employe Relations covering the P: 
chological Corp. study.) Most spon- 
sors are still gauging results 
quantities ordered, types of lette 
received, comments and criticisms ai 
the like. The experts consider the 
criteria unreliable. Advertisers ai 
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their «gencies have'a wealth of in- 
forme'ion on the effectiveness of the 
comic strip in publication advertis- 
ing. | he consensus is that it is very 
efiect ve indeed. It seems reasonable 
to be! eve that tests of booklets, when 
made. will follow this pattern. 

It is much easier to measure the 
effectiveness of comic booklets dis- 
tribuced through dealers who pay all 
or part of their cost, whether their 
objective is to get people into the 
store. or to make them buy, or to 
train sales personnel. When Cities 
Service had sent out the first of eight 
visuals (comic booklets) of a total of 
26 which constituted a dealer sales 
training program, Petroleum Advis- 
ers conducted an Opinion Survey to 
determine dealer reaction. Responses 
to questionnaires indicated that the 
course (for which dealers were pay- 
ing) was helpful. In addition to gen- 
eral ratings, “Good,” “Excellent,” 
“Fair” and “Poor,” comments were 
obtained on the characters in the 
stories, as well as the group of visual 
as a whole. Comments ranged from 
“Kid stuff” and “Like less clothes 
on (a female character)” to “That’s 
me” (indicating identification with 
the station operator) and “They are 
as natural as every day life in any 
station.” 


People With Ideas 


13. Are there any organizations 
that will relieve me of all details in 
connection with my comic book and 
give me a “package service ?” 


A. Yes. There are several that 
will handle the writing, artwork and 
layouts, printing—or one or more of 
these functions—all through to dis- 
tribution. Among them are General 
Comics, Johnstone & Cushing, and 
Brevity. All three have done such 
work for business and industry. Or- 
ganizations that produce special-pur- 
pose booklets for welfare agencies, 
tund-raising groups, etc., have ex- 
perience which may be adapted to 
business. Some established publishers 
ot comic books for newsstand sale 
have entered the field. Two King 
Fc itures booklets by Joe Musial have 
won high praise: “Dagwood Splits 
th: Atom,” and the New York State 
Dept. of Mental Hygiene “Blondie” 
comic pamphlet. Professor Zorbaugh 
(\.Y. University) is a source of in- 
formation on “Who's doing what” in 
t field. The Technical Advisory 
C mmittee of his Workshop contains 
th: names of those listed above, and 
otrers as well. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 92 of a Series 


The new Lake Street headquarters for 
Kuppenheimer Clothes in Chicago, 
embody many features of advanced 
industrial design, making the plant one 
of the finest of its kind in the country. 


5. KUPPENEEIMED @ CO. ING + 0060 WEST LAZE STAEET CHICAGO 0& CLLINULS + BEvase G-oteT 


Do your company’s 
plans for modernization 
include its letterhead? 


When a company is expanding and modernizing its production facilities, it 
is time to review all the details of the business...to consider their adequacy 


in relation to the new, impressive picture that the firm wishes to convey. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. Inc., understanding the importance of complete 
coordination of their modernizing plans, created their new letterhead on 
Strathmore paper, in keeping with the quality clothing they manufacture, 


and representative of their impressive corporate character. 


Don’t overlook this important part of your business. Review your letter- 
head: Is it expressive of your company’s reputation...style...stability? 
Is the design modern, interesting, distinctive? Is the paper selected in a 
character, weight and surface right for the purpose? Have your sup- 
plier submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers so that you can 


discover for yourself how expressive a quality paper can really be. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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E64. COUNSEL 


PRESIOENT 
GENERAL MANAGER 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


i 


I 


MARKETING OEPT 
Vice President -mManeger 


MANUFACTURING OEPT 
Vice President -Meneger 


ENGINEERING DEPT 
Vice Preadent -Monoger 


FINANCIAL DEPT 


Secretery @ Treasurer 


MARKETING RESEARCH Div 


Merketing Research Monoger 


MFG. ENGINEERING DEPT 
Menufocturing Engineer 


Mechanica! Design Engineer 


CREDITS @ COLLECTIONS 
aa Division 


MECHANICAL DESIGN DIV 


Asst Sec @ Trees Asst 


MERCHANDISING OIv 
Merchendising Monoger 


MATERIALS Div 
Moteriais Moneger 


EXPERIMENTAL OIv BUDGETARY CONTROL Div 


Development Engineer Admin Assistent 


PRODUCT PLANNING Div 
Proéuct Planning Moncger 


PRODUCTION Div 
PLAINVILLE WORKS 


Production Mgr - Piny Works 


FACTORY ACCOUNTING 
= DIVISION 


Foctory Accountont 


PRODUCT DESIGN Div 
Designing Engineer 


CALIFORNIA REGION 


Celiferme Regione! Moneger 


HOUSTON WORKS 
Works Meneger 


PROOUCT STANDARDS Div 


' GENERAL ACCOUNTING DIV 


Stonderds Engineer General Accountant | 


CENTRAL REGION 
Central Regione! Moneger 


NEW YORK WORKS 
Works Monager 


RESEARCH Div INVOICE @ STATISTICAL Div 


_— 
Research Engineer Invoice @ Statistica! Supervisor 


i 


EMPLOYEE @ COMMUNITY 


RELATIONS DEPT 


Vice President - Monoger 


ORGANIZATION Div. 


Orgenizetion Supervisor 


PERSONNEL Ov 


Personne! 


Monager 


EASTERN REGION 
Eastern Regione! Meneger 


NO. HOLLYWOOD WORKS 
Works Moneger 


OFFICE SERVICES Ov 
Office Services Manager 


NORTHWEST REGION 
Northwest Regione! Maonoger 


Works Monager 


WORWOOD WORKS 


SEATTLE WORKS 
Works Moneger 


| GENERAL MANAGER'S LINES OF AUTHORITY 


CHARTISTICS-BRADFORD FLINT 


FIVE KEY MEN: Every function of the Trumbull business is accounted for in one of five de- 


Trumbull Remodels 
(Continued from page 39) 
turing are the key men in the de- 


centralization which is now achieved 
under the direction of the corre- 


sponding headquarters department 
managers. 
The chart (Marketing Depart- 


ment Setup) on page 128 shows the 
framework of the Marketing De- 
partment. One of its big points of 
interest is the new kind of. executive 
who heads it. It’s a relatively new 
type of job pattern, especially in 
firms that serve the industrial mar- 
ket. ‘The marketing manager is not 
a sales manager in the usually-under- 
stood sense. He’s a general manager 
who operates almost wholly on the 
policy level. He has a voice in the 
Executive Committee at the top—or 
Advisory Committee as it is known 
at Trumbull. He is paid solely to 
manage. 

Somewhere under him (In Trum- 
bull it’s at the regional level) there 
are men charged with hiring and 
training and supervision of field men 
. » . with missionary and educational 
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partments. The heads of these departments constitute President Carlson's Advisory Committee. 


work with distributors . . . getting 
business . . . with the machinery of 
customer service . . . with all the 
functions which, in most companies, 
lie under the hand of a man at head- 
quarters called ‘“‘sales manager.” As 
yet there aren’t many executives in 
American business like this Market- 
ing Manager. But at least some au- 
thorities are predicting there will be 
many more. 

The needs for improved customer 
relations, for clean lines of executive 
responsibility, and for smooth inter- 
department relations, brought about 
an entirely new functional pattern 
for the Trumbull Marketing De- 
partment. In setting this pattern, the 
most difficult single problem was that 
of making a re-allocation of func- 
tions between the Manufacturing, 
Engineering and Marketing Depart- 
ments. Some functions were shifted 
around experimentally before they 
were finally placed in one depart- 
ment or the other. 

Requisition engineering, for ex- 
ample, formerly handled in Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing, ended up in 
the Marketing Department. Mar- 
keting now handles all original con- 
tacts with customers requiring cus- 


tom-built apparatus, develops blue- 
prints, sets a price, and completes 
finished drawings. Only at _ this 
point is the job turned over to 
Manufacturing. 

Another problem: Where did the 
branch plants belong in the new set- 
up? Here again decision was for 
well-defined, divided responsibility, 
with Marketing handling all steps 
up to the development of finished 
drawings, calling for specific prod- 
ucts to be made at specific prices. 

Such decisions were in harmony 
with the concept—and this is a radi- 
cal departure from much established 
thinking—that it should be a major 
function of Marketing to tell Manu- 
facturing what to make, when to 
make it, and at what cost. At Trum- 
bull, Marketing now has the (ull, 
responsibility for doing this. Market- 
ing also tells Engineering what to 
develop, when to develop it, and at 
what cost. 

Says T. D. MacLafferty, vice 
president in charge of marketing: 
“We realize that setting factory p*0- 
duction and indicating factory costs 
are not normally regarded as mark°t- 
ing functions, But we think they 


should be. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE SEATTLE TIMES — 


ANS 


These annual LEADERSHIP figures 
again show why The TIMES continues 
to be the BEST advertising medium in 
Seattle. Success in the busy Seattle 
market can be found through fre- 
quent, concentrated advertising in 
The SEATTLE TIMES. 


MEDIA RECORDS REPORT ON 
THE TIMES’ ADVERTISING LEAD 
OVER 2nd PAPER (Daily and Sunday, 12 Months, 1950) 


The TIMES 
Seattie TIMES 2nd Paper ~ Led 2nd Paper by 


TOTAL LINEAGE . . . 24,292,911 17,094,485 7,198,426 
RETAIL DISPLAY... . 12,596,091 7,748,626 4,847,465 
DEPARTMENT STORE. 5,334,576 3,022,566 2,312,010 
CLASSIFIED... .. 6,319,681 5,040,372 1,279,309 
NATIONAL ..... 5,358,563 4,270,569 1,087,994 
RETAIL FOOD... . 1,340,996 448457 892,539 
RETAIL DRUG... . 410,239 299,086 ~=s«111,153 
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Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE * New York * Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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MARKETING DEPARTMENT 
LINES OF AUTHORITY 


PRESIDENT 


GENERAL MANAGER 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


MARKETING COMMITTEE 


MARKETING DEPT. 


MARKETING RESEARCH Div. 
Merketing Reseorch Manager 


MERCHANDISING Div 


Vice President - Manager 


Merchandising Monoger 


PRODUCT PLANNING DIV. 
Product Planning Manager 


[~ 


| 


NORTHWEST REGION 
Northwest Regional Monoger 


CALIFORNIA REGION 
California Regional Monuger 


jt 


EASTERN REGION 
Eastern Regional Monager 


CENTRAL REGION 
Centrol Regional Monager 


SALES ENGINEERING DiV 
Sales Engineering Monager 


SALES ENGINEERING Div 
Seles Engineering Monoger 


SALES ENGINEERING Div 
Soles Engineering Monaoger 


SALES ENGINEERING Div 
Soles Engineering Monager 


= DISTRICT 


District Soles Manager 


District Soles Manoger 


OISTRICT 


OISTRICTS 


District Soles Monoger 


t OIsTRICTS 


District Soles Monoger 


“If left to their own devices, 
Manufacturing cannot know — at 
least with great enough precision— 
what to make, nor how much. They 
have only past figures to guide them, 
and demand is always changing. 
Only the Marketing Department, in 
close and constant touch with the 
field and with Market Research can 
know the nature, direction and scope 
of that shifting demand.”’ 

This function in the Trumbull 
Marketing Department is provided 
for in a Product Planning Division. 


More Power for Sales 


But let’s look at the Marketing 
Department in more detail. Consider 
its basic simplicity. The vice-presi- 
dent in charge supervises, directly, 
only his headquarters staff of three 
major executives and the four re- 
gional managers who handle all field 
operations. He is not in a position 
where the need for handling the de- 
tail and the routine of every-day 
business is constantly at war with his 
need for time to do future planning, 
to represent Marketing capably in 
General Management, and to make 
wise policy decisions. 
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SEVEN KEY MEN: Trumbull's v-p in charge of marketing is almost completely free from routine. 
He deals only with four regional managers and three key division heads in the home office. 


“Most sales executives,’ comments 


Mr. MacLafferty, “have entirely too 
much to do. They have far too many 
functions. They have too many peo- 
ple reporting to them. In the last 
20 years the job of the man in charge 
of sales—whatever his title may be— 
has gained tremendously in import- 
ance and has expanded to include a 
wide range of function. 

“How can a man charged with all 
sales manpower problems (hiring, 
training, supervising, controlling, 
equipping), with advertising and 
sales promotion, merchandising, mar- 
ket research, service and_ heaven 
knows what else, have the time and 
the physical energy to do an efficient 
job of co-ordinated management? 

“The trouble—at least so it seems 
to me — is that the organization 
structure under which this man 
works is such that he is hopelessly 
handicapped. We've tried to correct 
this by establishing clean lines of 
authority, with minimum red _ tape, 
and decentralizing sufficiently to 
make it possible for our management 
men to manage.” 

Here is the functional pattern for 
Mr. MacLafferty’s Marketing De- 


partment: 


MARKETING RESEARCH 
DIVISION 


In its earlier years Trumbull did 
not engage in systematic market re- 
search. Now there is a Market Re- 
search Division under a_ research 
manager. Since it is now the func- 
tion of Marketing to tell Manufac- 
turing what to make, how much to 
make, and at what price, the import- 
ance of adequate research becomes 
obvious. 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION 


The Merchandising Division as 
both creative and production func- 
tions. It is, for one thing, the ! ai- 
son between Trumbull and its «d- 
vertising agency. It handles all the 
jobs usually grouped under the h ad 
of sales promotion: catalogs, p»:ce 
lists, direct mail promotion to «1d 
through distributors. (About 9 “% 
of Trumbull’s distributors mail «ut 
Trumbull literature on a_ regu a! 
schedule. This material is sold to 
them as a full year’s program. ) 

Further, Merchandising is resp: ‘- 
sible for distributor training. ‘1 1¢ 
Merchandising staff takes trainiig 
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Q Detroit Means Business 
and advertisers have proven they 
know how fo go after it by placing 
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lines of advertising in 
The Detroit News in 1950! 


DETROIT NEWS 


DETROIT TIMES 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


This is the 1950 
Record in Detroit: 36,962,387 
a A 


20,311,656 


19,069,362 


Re- Automotive, to Retail speaks for the effectiveness of Detroit News selling. 
rch 
ne- In peace or preparedness, Detroit is top market and The News is its outstanding medium. 


” 452,760 


largest total weekday 
circulation of any Detroit paper 


560,158 


highest Sunday trading area circulation 


i A. B. C. figures for 6-month 
SS period ending Sept. 30, 1950 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17— 
under management of A. H. KUCH 


Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WW4J-FM, WWJ-TV 


Q The preference for The News by all types of advertisers from Classified, to General, to 


Y ES! rast - THOROUGHLY + DEPENDABLY! 


Through 3,200 offices, in 2,200 communities all over America . . . 
With personnel accuracy-trained in the efficient handling of con- 
fidential facts . . . at a cost low enough to give you a pleasant sur- 
prise . . . Western Union is particularly well qualified and equipped 
to make local, sectional and national surveys swiftly and economi- 
cally—-often overnight! 


MARKET RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS... ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
MANUFACTURERS... RADIO STATIONS .. . PUBLISHERS 


WESTERN UNION IS AT YOUR SERVICE TO — 


e check public buying habits and e make traffic counts 
brand preferences 


e bring dealer lists up to date 
e determine consumer opinion of a 
company and its products 


e check consumer viewpoints as to 


WESTERN ~- 
prices and quality = 


UNION 


A few of the market and opinion 
«make spot checks of radio and surveys recently conducted by 


television audiences and opinions Western Union deal with such 


e check retail displays of products es— 

advertiinn endliediat DENTAL APPLIANCES * COSMETICS 
RADIO AND TV SETS * COFFEE 
BREAD - PAINT AND WALLPAPER 
RAZOR BLADES 


READ WHAT THESE SATISFIED 
CLIENTS HAVE TO SAY* 


“. . . we are finding your survey service increasingly valuable in our work, as you will 
note by the orders you will receive today under separate cover.” 
** . . . Never in my radio experience have I seen a survey tabulated as rapidly as 
this one. Furthermore, the survey shows care and consideration in its 
compilation,” 


“« 


.. . the results of the survey were most gratifying, and the information we 
obtained from the poll is an invaluable aid. It furnished us with accurate information 
we have been unable to secure by any other means.”’ 


“. . . thank you very much for the excellent service you gave us on our recent 
survey among families in this area. Although we requested this survey on 
very short notice, you furnished it in ample time and did, we feel, a swell job.” 
*names on request 
Western Union performs survey work according to your instruc- 
tions and specifications by telephone interview or by question- 
naire delivered by messenger from its many offices. Preparation of 
questionnaires, interpretation of results, and similar planning and 


evaluation are left entirely to the client or his advertising agency. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS — GET IN TOUCH WITH YOUR NEAREST WESTERN UNION OFFICE. 
FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY. No charge or obligation. 


Or write to Market Research Department, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. for Folder 65, on Market Surveys. Free! 


materials to the field, works with 
regional managers, organizes 


* “ and 
holds distributor meetings. 


PRODUCT PLANNING DIV!Sion 


This is the division that tells 
Manufacturing what to make, when 
to make it, and at what cost. |; 
works, far ahead, with Manu factur. 
ing on production schedules. (General 
lines and round-figure quantities are 
estimated six months ahead. These 
are broken down to parts detail 6) 
days ahead. Catalog numbers are 
assigned and specific quantity figures 
set, 30 days ahead. 

One of the corollaries to the fune- 
tion of setting manufacturing quotas 
is that of inventory control. This, 
too, is handled by Product Planning, 
The home office gets bi-monthly 
warehouse reports so that manage. 
ment knows at all times exactly what 
kinds of goods, and how much, it has 
stored and unsold. Thus _produc- 
tion schedule can be altered to meet 
current shifts in demand. It mini- 
mizes the inventory risk. 

All warehouses operate on a bal- 
anced-stock plan. Depending on the 
probable needs for the areas served, 
they are allowed to carry only cer- 
tain catalog numbers and only so 
much of this or that item or line. (A 
cost-saving wrinkle: Slow-moving 
items are largely concentrated in one 
warehouse; it’s cheaper that way, 
even when such items have to be 
shipped cross-country. ) 

Product Planning has the respon- 
sibility for feeding all technical in- 
formation to the Merchandising 
Division, where it is rewritten, or- 
ganized and put into printed form 
for distribution to the field. 

Product planning also guides en- 
gineering by giving them functional 
specifications on new devices needed, 
indicated expected sales volume, and 
the order in which new devices should 
be developed, and, finally, showing 
costs for which they should be made. 


THE REGIONAL MANAGERS 


They’re top-caliber executives. 
They’re wholly responsible for the 
sales and profit showing in their own 
areas. Fifty to 60% of their com- 
pensation is based on the volume and 
profits curve for their regions. “ach 
has under him a Sales Engineering 
Manager who directs a requis ‘tion 
engineering group, a warehov sing 
group and an order-editing ane 
pricing group. The regional mange! 
is responsible for all “package goods 
sales and for all engineered prod cts. 
Under the regional managers are |¢ 
district managers and about 70 «ales 
representatives . 
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All different 


“FT but how alike! 


JANUARY 

2. 3° 4°328 
78 9wonRrB 
144 15 16 17 1 WY 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 , 


60 tae 
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No two of these calendars look alike ... but all have several 
important features in common. All were produced by Forbes... 
some from original idea to final mailing to the point of use. 

All were based on continuing studies of calendar effectiveness. 
All are for satisfied Forbes customers who agree, “You can 

give the job to Forbes and forget it.” Let the Man from Forbes 


give you all the facts about our complete calendar service. 


Gennary 


2 3 
, wo Hh 
‘4 18 1% 17 
2 22 2 24 35 
229 WH 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 


FORBES LITHOGRAPH CO. 


S 
NEW TORK + Creverand + BOSTON © CHicaco + eocHester Ny 


Letwvers Merchendsing lnpacr 


P.S. Hundreds of firms keep reminder advertising costs 
down by distributing Forbes - produced desk calen- 
dars like the ones illustrated at the left. Investigate! 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


A DIRECTOR OF SALES 
IS NEEDED 


4A agency client is looking for 
a_ self-starting, policy-making 
director of sales. He must be 
a man with an engineering 
background in heavy industry, 
capable of increasing the scope 
and operations of a 12 million 
dollar company. 


To such a man, our client of- 
fers a pleasant environment in 
a small midwestern town, a sal- 
ary equivalent to his present 
earnings, an incentive plan to 
provide for income growth,— 
and a shot at top-management 
problems in an expanding in- 
dustry and _ business. This 
client has the highest D & B rat- 


ing and offers permanency. 


For further information and interview 
send necessary details to: 


R. E. Jaqua, Exec. V. P. 


The Jaqua Company 
101-111 Garden S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE DISTRICT MANAGERS 


One of the primary objectives of 
the new organization plan is to keep 
the district managers as free from 
paper work and office routine as pos- 
sible, so they can spend a maximum 
number of hours in the field with 
customers. “Our new plan,” Mr. 
MacLafferty estimates, “has given 
them at least 50% more time in the 
field.”” The paper work formerly re- 
quired of these men is now the re- 
sponsibility of the Regional Manager 
whose staff is set up to handle it. 

Mr. MacLafferty comments fur- 
ther: ‘““What happens in many com- 
panies is that a top-notch salesman 
is promoted to a district manager- 
ship and then loaded with paper work. 
Then his most valuable talents are 
wasted because he has too little time 
to sell. We know we've corrected 
that.” 

District managers work on base pay 
plus a commission on all district 
sales. The average man has about 
six men under his supervision. 

Currently the company is testing 
to determine whether the field men 
shall specialize by product lines rath- 
er than sell across the board. Results 
thus far indicate that this further 
change will be made. 

The heads of the five Trumbull 
departments make up the Advisory 
Council, which meets with the presi- 
dent every Monday morning. The 
objective of the meetings, generally, 
is to maintain a free flow of informa- 
tion between all departments, and to 
cross-check on major policy issues. 
There is definition, and re-definition 
of department objectives. Such policy 
and operating problems as wages and 
price adjustments may be discussed. 
Of late, supply of raw materials has 
come in for close, continuous scrutiny. 


Job Description Manual 


The single most effective manage- 
ment tool worked out to implement 
the organization plan is a “Man- 
agement Position Guide.” It is a 
120-page manual which carries the 
master organization chart and organ- 
ization charts for all departments. 
More important, every management 
position in the company is fully de- 
scribed in terms of Function, Re- 
sponsibility and Authority, and Re- 
lationships and Accountability. 

The very existence of this manual 
has created a degree of exciteme:it 
in the business community. The fact 
is that while common sense would 
seem to suggest the need for exact 
definition of management jobs in 
every kind of company, few firms have 
designed and produced such a manual. 


The range of its uses is unbelievab)y 
broad. In its most practical sense jt 
is a tool for everyday use in the 
smooth conduct of business. In ap. 
other sense it is a public relations 
and employe relations device. Ty 
quote President Carlson again: 

“This Management Position Guide 
provides clearly-defined manazemen 
positions, and consequently affords 
every employe the knowledge of what 
is required to successfully fill an 
given management position. For those | 
with initiative and ambition, it pro. | 
vides a guide for thinking and goal. 
setting, showing the individual the 
factors he must learn to control, 
either by supplementary education or 
practical experience, in order to qual- 
ify for promotion to any of these 
positions, 


A Starting Point 


“Further, it provides an_ outline 
around which management can build 
a sound training program to develop 
individuals capable of assuming the 
responsibilities listed herein. — Still 
other uses are facilitating the study 
of organization problems and main- 
taining control over the organization 
structure, including the addition, eli- 
mination, or change in any particular 
position.” 

The Guide lists and defines, as we 
have said, a// management positions. 
All jobs are titled in terms of func- 
tion. As the business had grown, in 
its earlier years, men had been added 
here and there to the management 
group, with their titular designation 
picked “out of the air” as the job, 
occasion, or the man’s own fancy, 
seemed to suggest. All these mixed 
titles were abandoned, and, from now 
on, no new titles will be arbitrarily 
assigned. Changes may be made only 
with the approval of the president, 
as prescribed in the Management 
Position Guide. 

Looking back now, it’s probably a 
safe guess that the men who under- 
took the reorganization job did not 
realize all of the implications ‘n it. 

On the one hand the vastly simpli- 
fied and greatly strengthened organi- 
zation plan has been an engineering 
sort of job: the creation of a me: han- 
ism to meet certain conditions and 
needs. On the other, it is an ent rely 
different thing. It’s a human ela- 
tions program. It has unquestior xbly 
helped to relieve the conscious and 
unconscious emotional pressures ‘hat 
go with executive responsibility 
pressures that arise out of a s-nse 
of lack of full orientation, wu: er- 
tainty about kinds and degree: of 
responsibility, the more or less © on- 
stant irritations of snarled proced: res 
and crossed wires. 
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While it’s all to the credit of the 
revised policy that volume and profit 
are currently something more than 
pleasing. it struck this reporter that 
the poin’ of real significance is that 
the human individuals who are par- 
ticipatin 2 in it are obviously working 
happily under it. Says one depart- 
ment v. ¢-president: “If we had our 
I present setup years ago, how much 
leasier things would have been! .. . 
as it is, we've all learned so much in 
ia year! 

The \anagement Position Guide 
is available to any and all of Trum- 
bull’s employes who, incidentally,’ 
were kept fully informed of the 
nature of the management changes 
to be made and the reasons for mak- 
ing them. It’s available to Trum- 
bull’s customers. With only meager 
publicit) given to it in the com- 
pany’s house publication, more than 
700 copies have been sent out in 
answer to requests. 

So far as customers are concerned, 
the manual presents a clear picture 
of the way Trumbull operates and 
reveals all the things the company is 
doing to improve its service. It tells 
customers exactly where to go in the 
Trumbull organization for any type 
of service they may require. It’s only 
reasonable to suppose, too, that it 
has strongly suggested the need for 
some of the customer-companies to 
attempt a similar project of executive 
job-description in their own firms. 

Appraisal of the Pay-off 

Each of the top management of- 
fiers of Trumbull has his own in- 
dividual interpretation of the results 
of this major management turn-about. 

Emphasized strongly by all of 
them, first, is achievement of the 
primary objective of improved cus- 
toner relations. Immediately there- 
after they stress what it has done to 
improve management teamwork. En- 
tirely on the emotional side, it has 
greatly deepened their sense of se- 
curity... from President Carlson on 
down, they reflect confidence that, 
even in these chaotic times, corporate 
affairs are under full control. 

Should the need come about for 

vastly expanded operations, either as 
a resi t of normal growth or as the 
result of continued national emer- 
gency, Trumbull, organized as it is 
now, will expand horizontally. There 
will se no need for the “pyramiding” 
whic’ took place so generally in in- 
dust: during World War II. 
_U: ler the degree of decentraliza- 
tion hich now has been established, 
most jecisions are made in the field, 
most questions are answered there. 
Authority is close to the customer. 
Becase the regional managers have 
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The Fort Worth Market records 
a Record 59.3% Gain 


IN 10 SHORT YEARS! 


The 1950 census revealed an amazing 59.3% population growth in the Fort 
Worth Metropolitan Area from 1940 to 1950... a growth which is reflected 
in expanding industry, business and construction figures for this progressive 
marketing area in Texas. Fort Worth is the hub for Texas oil activity, for 
meat packing industries, for transportation and agricultural activities... it is the 
foremost market in the nation’s Number 1 tarm state. 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram with more than 200,000 net paid circulation 
.. largest circulation in Texas... serves the Great Fort Worth Trade Market — 
100 important and wealthy counties in West Texas. The Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram is the only newspaper in Texas to pass 200,000 net paid Sunday circula- 
tion. The largest newspaper in the largest state, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
offers advertisers their best medium for quality coverage of West Texas. 


ABC Publishers Statement, as made to Audit Bureau of Circulations, 6 months 
average, Period ending September 30th, 1950: 
Sunday _210,551 Combined Daily 232,861 


CHECK THESE FIGURES IN THE TERRITORY SERVED BY 
THE STAR-TELEGRAM 


Effective Buying Income (1949)—23.7%, of Texas $1,958,773,000.00 
Food Sales (1949)—25.1% of Texas . $ 340,192,000.00 
Drug Sales (1949)—27.4%, of Texas $ 60,606,000.00 
General Merchandise Sales (1949) — 


28.1%, of Texas ...$ 243,553,000.00 
Gross Farm Dollars (1949) —40. 2%, of Texas $ 764,204,000.00 
Furniture—House—Radio (1949)— 

Se Oe Oe ss ... $  58,472,000.00 


Above figures euniate 1950, Sate etensheneia Survey of Buying Power. 
Further reproduction not licensed. 


Write 

Amon Carter, Jr., National 
Advertising Department, 
for complete market and 
circulation analysis. 


[The FORT WORTH 


_ STAR- TELEGRAM — 


- 
= = + oe = 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS— OVER 200,000 NET PAID DAILY & SUNDAY 


Without the use of schemes, premiums, or contests. “Just a newspaper.” 
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such full responsibility, and because 
their own interest in the form of 
compensation is tied directly to their 
sales and profit showings, they have 
developed a broad-gauged manage- 
ment point of view. One striking ex- 
ample: In a field where a large share 
of the business is negotiated, there’s 
likely to be strong pressure for price- 
cutting. Says Vice-President Mac- 
Lafferty: ‘There isn’t any demand 
for it now.” 

No minor consideration, either, is 
the increased flexibility provided by 
the new setup. The company finds 


that it can now do overnight things 
that used to require weeks. On the 


day this reporter visited Plainville,. 


for instance, the copper order had 
come through from Washington. 
There was only a brief flurry. By 
noon everyone in the field, coast to 
coast, had information and _ instruc- 
tions through his own regional man- 
ager. 

What about Government business ? 
It, too, becomes an example of the 
way a special problem is handled 
within the existing framework, and 
without the creation of new execu- 


SCORE BIG PROFITS 
in the Rich Quad-City 
Market with 


Don't miss your big opportunity . . . in shooting for 
profits from the Quad-City market with its effective 
buying income of $418,578,000*. 


If you're in THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS, 
you're well aware of this booming, buy-conscious 
Quad-City market. You're one of hundreds of nation- 
al advertisers who are reaping rewards regularly from 
advertising dollars well invested! 


If you're not in THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS, 
it's high time you came into the profit picture. You're 
missing something! Team up with THE DAVEN- 
PORT NEWSPAPERS now —the only newspapers 
with home-delivered circulation on both the Iowa 
(Davenport) and Illinois (Rock Island, Moline and 
East Moline) sides of the Quad-City area. 


RETAIL SALES EFFECTIVE BUYING 


Davenport $116,266,000 INCOME PER FAMILY 
Rock Island 51,594,000 Davenport $6,213 
Moline 57,121,000 Rock Island 5.703 
East Moline 10,556,000 Moline 5,938 
Total $235,537,000 East Moline 5,243 


THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS HAVE 99% SATURATION IN 
DAVENPORT PLUS 10,000 HOMES IN ILLINOIS WITH THE WEEK- 
DAY TIMES AND THE SUNDAY DEMOCRAT. 
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of Buying Power. Further reproduction not 


Flee Davenped! Newspaystrs 
The Daily Times 
The Democrat & Leader 


ensed, 


represented 
nationally by 


Jana & Kelley, tac. 


tives, new departments, or special 
channels. The Regional Managers 


are fully responsible for contacting 
all Procurement Agencies in their 
own areas . .. for learning what 
Trumbull can provide, for obtaining 
specifications, for making quotations, 
for developing blueprints. 

One of the big intangible benefits 
is the extent to which the revised 
corporate structure has eliminated 
misunderstandings and buck-passing 
between departments. If something 
isn’t done, one department head cap 
never, with any grace, say to another 
department head, “I thought you'd 
tend to that—isn’t it your province?” 
If and when this does happen, some 
one calls for “the book” and the 
Management Position Guide pins 
down the responsibility. There just 
aren't any alibis. 

Never, at Trumbull, can a situa- 
tion arise in which Marketing glow- 
ers at Manufacturing and says, 
“Why did you make all this stuf 
when we can’t sell it?” It can’t arise 
because Marketing tells Manufactur- 
ing what to make—and how much 
to make—and Manufacturing is only 
too happy to get out from under re- 


sponsibility for setting production 
quotas. 
All in all, Trumbull men are 


happy about what they’ve done. 

But another chapter is already in 
the making. Trumbull is extending 
the idea of getting important things 
down in black and white. From job 
description they’ve moved on to a new 
project in which mere definition of 
function is being extended to include 
routines and procedures. Your report- 
er saw some of this material in the 
rough, and it looks more than inter- 
esting. Here, in good engineering 
style (and, parenthetically, because 
this will be another story), flow 
charts are being utilized with great 
success. 


A Management Development 
Program 


Every top management man who 
has followed this story to this point 
is probably asking, by now, “Given a 
much improved company structure, 
and clear definition of executive *\1nc- 
tions and lines of responsibility, «hat 
about manpower? Where will Tyum- 
bull get qualified men to fill marage- 
ment jobs in the future?” 

The answer, here, lies in a \ an- 
agement Developing Program w \ich 
is still in the building stage. Br ‘ly, 
it calls for every department hea: to 
develop a planned program for tr :in- 
ing replacements for every key jo® in 
his department. 

Each regional man has a loose-'°af 
job pattern sheet for each of his s 1b- 
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With it there is an apprai- 
ind experience record for 
nbent in the job, together 


ordinate 
sal tor! 
the ink 


with extra appraisal forms for men 
who are possible replacements for 
the incumbent. The appraisal forms 
and experience records show how well 
equipped a man is by experience and 
eraining for a given job, what his 
major \eaknesses are in the form of 
operating efficiency or lack of cer- 


rain types of experience, what is be- 


ng done to train him. In each case 
the man involved adds his own state- 
ment the form explaining where 


he'd like to go in the company if the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Some men are already in a routine 
of job rotation to broaden their train- 
ng. For example, a man from the 
Marketing Department, now man- 
aver of research, is being sent to 
Employe Relations for one year, 
where he will take charge of organ- 
‘zation, training and _ information. 
After that he will move either to 
Manufacturing or Engineering for 
one year. 

There is, incidentally, in addition 
to the experience sheets and appraisal 
blanks, a form which lists “ideal 
qualifications” for each job. 

So far as bringing new talent into 
the company is concerned, here too 
the Management Position Guide is a 
useful tool. Not long ago a young 
man about to graduate from a New 
England university came to Trumbull 
and said he wanted to apply for a job 
in Methods. He was given a copy of 
the Management Position Guide and 
asked to study it to be sure he really 
knew what he wanted. He did so, 
and when he returned he reported 
that the book had changed his mind. 
He didn’t want Methods—he wanted 
to go into Quality Control. 

Trumbull men clearly understand 
the need for systematic management 
development. Under Mr. Oglee, a 
study was made to determine turn- 
wer during the last 10 years. If the 
same rate continues to hold, it was 
revealed that the company would 
have to train at least 40 men for 
top Management positions in the com- 


“When | give you an order, 
| want it delivered yesterday 
afternoon. What ever you may 
do for me, | admire above 
everything else your evidence 
of activity in doing it." 


“How to Make More Sales" 
by Harry Simmons 
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pany in the next 10 years. 

Nor does this figure indicate the 
full extent of the training job to be 
done. In the case of retirement of a 
department head, a section head pro- 
moted to a division head, and a man 
from the ranks given the position as 
section head, it would be necessary to 
train three men to meet one termina- 
tion. If only two men were needed, 
on the average, for one termination, 
Trumbull would have to train eight 
men a year for the next 10 years. 

The management training program 


calls for outside courses such as pub- 
lic speaking, letter writing, safety 
training, economics. And, further, for 
greater participation by Trumbull 
men in trade and technical associa- 
tions, conferences and seminars. 
And so the search for greater man- 
agement efficiency and for improved 
human relations goes on. Trumbull 
men, consciously or unconsciously, are 
being guided by one of Richard 
Grant’s most famous maxims: 
“Never say you’re ‘done’, because 
when you’re done, you’re through.” 


There are more than 800- 
million dollars in effective 
buying income jingling in 
the jeans of Akron area 
buyers. Get your share of 


this wealth. 


It’s easy— 


all you need is the blanket 
coverage of the daily and 
Sunday Beacon Journal— 
Akron’s ONLY newspaper. 


It pays to know your A B C’s! 


Look first to Audit Bureau of 


Circulation for accurate fig- 
ures on newspaper coverage of 
the Akron Market. 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, 


Representative 
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MEDIA ... AGENCIES ... SERVICES 


Ad Council's Drive for 


Hoover Committee Report 

Nearly $2 billions a year are 
already being saved in federal opera- 
tions of the United States Govern- 
ment. ‘These economies are the result 
of about 509% of the so-called Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations hav- 
ing been put into effect. 

“The Advertising Council cam- 
paign in behalf of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission’s Report can 
well make the decisive difference in 
the drive for the enactment of the 
remaining 50% of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations for gov- 
ernment efficiency,’ Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, president, Temple Univer- 


sity, and chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, 
declared at the conference launching 
a new Advertising Council public in- 
formation campaign on (Government 
Reorganization, 

“Both President Truman and Mr. 
Hoover place great stress on the 
necessity for public understanding 
and support of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations,” he said. 

Howard Chapin, marketing man- 
ager, Birds Eye Division, General 
Foods Corp., volunteer co-ordinator 
of this special short-term campaign, 
explained that J. Walter Thompson 
Co., volunteer advertising agency, has 
created extensive materials for the 
campaign. A series of advertisements 


RIGHT NOTES to be struck in Ad Council campaign for enactment of remaining 
50% of Hoover Commission's recommendations. Jack Thayer of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. chants his tentative words and music. Hearers: (from left) John T. 
Harman, Jr., J. Walter Thompson Co., and campaign supervisor; Howard M. 
Chapin, General Foods Corp., and volunteer coordinator; Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
president, Temple University, and chairman, Citizens Committee for Hoover 
Report; Charles B. Coates, vice-chairman and general manager of the Committee. 


is being sent out to almost 7,5'\') daily 
and weekly newspapers fo» local 
sponsorship, and spot public service 
announcements on government repr. 
ganization have been scheduled fo, 
use as part of the Council’s Radio 
Allocation Plan. In addition, 50,099 
spaces for the display of a Reéorganiz. 
ation carcard are being provided by 
the Transportation Advertising |p. 
dustry. All the advertisements wil] 
offer to the public the Comzuittee’s 
free booklet, “Will We Be Ready» 

John T. Harman, Jr., supervisor 
of the J. Walter Thompson task 
force, presented and explained the 
thinking behind the new ads, and 
Charles B. Coates, vice-chairman and 
general manager of the Citizens Com. 
mittee, outlined the work local 
Hoover Committees plan in support 
of the Council campaign. 


MARIANO GUASTELLA 
president of newly-formed Guas- 
tella-McCann-Erickson, S. A., Pub- 
licidad, Mexico City and Havana. 


named 


BAB Scores Claims of 
Newspaper Advertisement 


In a spirited 20-page booklet just 
issued, Broadcast Advertising Bureau 
takes strong exception to many state- 
ments made in a recent full-page 
newspaper advertisement, prepared 
by the Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, and appearing in many newspa- 
pers across the country. 

The advertisement, titled ‘What 
Happens When Newspapers Don't 
Hit Town?’, attempts to show seri- 
ous business and social consequences 
resulting from a 47-day strike during 
which the city of Pittsburgh was 
without newspapers. (SALES \!AN- 
AGEMENT, January 15, p. 108) 1AB, 
a bureau of the National Assoc: ition 
of Broadcasters, attacks specific c'xims 
made in this advertisement. 

In his introduction to the boc «let, 
BAB director Hugh M. P. Higzins, 
declares: “Briefly, this ad purpor:s to 
show how the metropolis of | tts 
burgh practically folded up and 
pulled in its sidewalks during «© re 
cent strike which left the comm: .ity 
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WHO SELLS YOUR PRODUCT? 
WHO BUYS YOUR PRODUCT? 
WHAT IS YOUR COMPETITION DOING? 


d 
: If your product is listed below—we have the answer 
* 500 typical Cleveland area families record daily and report 
Write for monthly on the purchasing of 36 basic grocery commodities. 
ent The 112-page Cleveland Consumer Panel for the year ending 
just your copy September, 1950, is now ready and includes buying analyses — 


of the following products... 


ireau i 
tate TODAY 
& All Purpose Flour Butter 


page Pancake Flour Oleomargarine 
ared Biscuit Mix Shortening 
nerl- Pie Crust Mix Frozen Vegetables 
ocla- Cake Mix Frozen Juices 
/spa- Gingerbread Mix Frozen Fruits 
Hot Roll Mix Laundry Bar Soaps 
Vhat Muffin Mix Scouring Powders 
on’t Other Prepared Mixes Household & Paint Cleaners 
seri White Bread Water Softeners 
peas Coffee Bleaches 
— Instant Coffee Laundry Starch | 
ring Packaged Tea Household Waxes and 
was EGE ‘ Tea Bags Polishes | 
AN- Cold Cereals Toilet Cake Soaps 
AB, Bega é % es Hot Cereals Packaged Soaps ] 
tion AN CHP Canned Milk Detergents ! 
:ims : . ; - Dog Food Tuna Fish 
POWER TO DO GOOD.-POWER TO MOVE GOODS Puddings & Pie Fillings 
clet, 
ins, ® 4 [ 
: The only daily paper that adequately 
tts- 


2 covers Metropolitan Cleveland 


sity 
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without newspapers for seven weeks. 
‘People tried other ways of getting 
the news,’ it says. ‘Business tried 
other kinds of advertising. Nothing 
could take the place of newspapers!’ 

“Broadcast Advertising Bureau, 
representing the thus-slighted medium 
of radio, doesn’t question the impor- 
tance of newspapers to any city and 
its people... .” 

Sut “For the true story of how 
radio took over . . . how Pittsburgh 
business prospered . . . how life went 
on during the newspaper strike weeks 
of October 2 to November 17,” con- 
cludes Mr. Higgins, “we recommend 
to your attention the following 
pages.” 

The booklet proceeds to “reap- 
praise’ 13 items selected from the 
Bureau of Advertising’s ad. Follow- 
ing pages of pointed castigation of 
the case for newspapers, the booklet 
concludes, quite reasonably: “Adver- 
tisers who realize that intelligent ad- 
vertising is the skilled meshing of all 
available media are the businessmen 
with the best life-expectancy today. 
The Pittsburgh newspaper _ strike 
proved it.” 

Broadcast Advertising Bureau is 
distributing the new booklet to all 
member-stations of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, and will 
make it available on request to adver- 
tising agencies throughout the nation. 


Competitors Sell Market 
Before Selling Themselves 


Six hot competitors, two newspa- 
pers and four radio stations, in Au- 


gusta, Ga., little dreamed they'd 
have so much to crow about when 
they teamed up last summer to pro- 
mote the Augusta market to national 
and regional advertisers. 

The Government, in the summer 
of 1950, lumped nearby Aiken, S.C., 
and Richmond County (Augusta), 
Ga., together to create the new Au- 
gusta Metropolitan Area. That meant 
that this area now ranked 107th in 


ROBERT A. BURGHARDT has been 
appointed advertising director ot 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


ELECTED PRESIDENT of the S-M NEWS Co.: William A. Rogers (center), suc- 
ceeding Phillips Wyman, now board chairman. Newly elected directors are Lowel 
Shumway (L), vice-president, circulation director, McCall Corp., and Stephen P. 
Glennon (R), vice-president, advertising director, Popular Science Publishing Co, 


population, up from 160. It also 
established Augusta as Georgia’s 
“Third Market” without adding the 
bonus population of 45,000 infantry- 
men at nearby Camp Gordon. 

The time had come, agreed The 
Augusta Chronicle, The Augusta 
Herald, and radio stations WBBQ, 
WGAC, WIJBF, and WRDW, to 
give this new area a name. From 
2,700 entries in their media’s select-a- 
name contest, the judges picked “Cen- 
tral Savannah River Area.” ‘The 
jointly-sponsored advertisements hail- 
ing the merits of the new Augusta 
market do not mention the names of 
any of the media. The signature to 
advertisements simply states, “Be 
sure to include Augusta, Georgia, on 
your ‘A’ schedules.” 

And now the Government has 
dropped another plum in Augusta. 
The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
cently announced that a huge new 
atomic plant would be built about 20 
miles from Augusta, along the Cen- 
tral Savannah River. What could 
this development mean to local busi- 
ness? A booklet detailing experiences 
of merchants in Knoxville, Tenn., 
adjacent to the Oak Ridge atomic 
plant, has just been distributed to 
Augusta merchants. 


American's "Travelogue" 
Gives 1951 Vacation Plans 


Of interest to bonifaces and the 
resort business, to the transportation 
industry and to gasoline stations: 
Reader-families of The American 
Magazine expect to extend last year’s 
average vacation trips from 1,603 to 
2,076 miles. 

The report of a survey based upon 
1,670 usable questionnaires, has just 
been released by the magazine. The 
American Magazine's reader-family’s 
average annual income of $4,100 
makes it representative of the middle- 
income group which has both the 
money and the time to vacation. 


When the study was made last Sep 
tember 71% already had decided 
taking a 1951 vacation, averaging 2! 
weeks. 

Salient facts reported in th 
“Travelogue: 84% of these vac 
tion-travellers used automobiles, thei 
second preference being railroad 
with 13%. For planning vacation 
29% checked gas and oil companie, 
23% automobile clubs, 18% mag: 
zines. Scored as most important facto 
in gasoline stations was not th 
“brand of gasoline sold’ —34%—hut 
“neat and sanitary rest rooms’— 
62%. 

While some vacationers took aé 
vantage of more than one type @ 
overnight or living accommodation 
while on holiday, 31% stopped # 
tourist cabins or motels; 26% usel 
hotels; 16% summer cottages; 6% 
tourist homes; 5% camps; 49% 
stayed with relatives or friends. 

The South Atlantic States are th 
preferred 1951 vacationland, 21° 
stating they'll visit this area. Next it 
order of preference are the Middl 
Atlantic and East North Centra 
States, 19% each; Pacific, 16% 
Mountain, 13%; New Englan 
12%; West North Central, 10% 
West South Central, 7%; Eas 
South Central, 40%. Twelve percer' 
will travel outside the United States 


BEN L. MOYER has been promot=d 
to national advertising director >f 
The (New York City) News; he hed 


been national advertising manag~’. 
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in Kimberly-Clark paper- making... 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
Finer Printing for You! 


FINISHED ROLLS AT KIMBERLY-CLARK — THE NEWEST “LOOK” IN QUALITY-CONTROLLED PAPER! 


Now you can make every impression 
afar better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
complete quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press perform- 
ance and reproduction—at the cost 
of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness 
Kim! 


reat 


feel new smoothness, in all four 
verly-Clark papers. In make- 
on large or small presses, 


—, 


you ll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 


reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs —look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 


Stop that log! All improperly barked logs are 


removed and reprocessed before being used. 
Only the finest of special ingredients, too, are 
accepted —like the new, exclusive LongLac sul- 
phate fibers. That’s why this paper is whiter, 


brighter, and remarkably cleanerthan ever before. 


A sheet of paper is born on the Fourdrinier 
wire as whitewater drains away. The coating 
then applied provides a mirror-smooth surface 
of unusual whiteness, permanence, uniformity. 
With inks held buoyantly to the surface, type is 
sharp and clean, colors strong, active, vigorous. 


Bright ? Right ! The brightness test is just one 


of 79 checks made on each lot of paper. This 


control system is the Kimberly-Clark way of 
making sure that your purchase of coated paper 
gives you the press performance and reproduc- 
tion of a higher-priced sheet. 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel with sulphate- 


cooxed fibers added. Permanence, foldabil- 
ity, mensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for ers or any fine letterpress printing. 


Ne\, LITHOFECT* For offset printing. 
Pro. les a moisture- and pick- resistant 
coai.\v. Offers outstanding foldability. Ren- 
der: colors without loss of density. 
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New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, greater 
uniformity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN ) | eae 


> 


“T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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AWARDED . . . H. H. MacLean (left), director of the Retail Division of Scripps- 


ay 


Howard Newspapers, presents 1950 Idea of the Year Award to Robert K. Stoltz, 
advertising director, The San Francisco News. Earl D. Baker, The News’ business 
menager, and Vernon Brooks, director, General Advertising Dept. look on. 


For repeat vacation business, how- 
ever, the leading areas were: Pacific, 


63% ; South Atlantic, 62%; New 
England, 61%. 
When questioned, 21% hadn't 


made up their minds about a vaca- 
tion this year, leaving a sizeable audi- 
ence for cultivation by the vacation- 
travel industry and associated busi- 


nesses. 


N. J. Papers Exceed 
Population Growth 


The combined daily and Sunday 
circulations of New Jersey newspa- 
pers has outstripped by four and a 
quarter times the rate of the State’s 
population growth between 1940 and 
1950. 

In its latest report, ‘‘ Newspaper 
Coverages by Markets in New Jer- 
sey in 1950,” Rutgers University’s 
Journalism School shows New Jersey 
daily and Sunday newspapers in an 
outstanding position when compared 
with the State’s population growth, 
with newspapers in other states, and 
in the face of competitive media. 

Comparing circulation and popula- 
tion growths, the report shows that 
New Jersey’s newspapers did almost 
twice as well as the average for the 
country. The nation’s population 
growth was 149%, the State’s, 16%; 
circulation advances were 35% and 
68% respectively. Greatest expan- 
sions were registered by morning and 
Sunday papers. 

A point stressed in the study was 
the indication that national advertis- 
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ers who make up newspaper lists on 
the basis of city and city zone popu- 
lation sizes might take a second look 
at the blooming newspaper retail 
zones. Cited is the fact that in New 
Jersey the daily and Sunday news- 
paper cities, which naturally are the 
larger cities, gained only about 65,- 


QO0O population between 


194) and 
1950, while suburban and rural aregs 


picked up 613,921 people. In 1949 
459% of the population was in news. 
paper cities, and now there ‘s only 
39%, whereas 61% reside elsewhere. 
The State’s newspapers gained more 
new circulation in retail zones be. 
tween 1940 and 1950 than they had 
when the decade began. Sales rose 
from 207,074 to 477,478 copies, or 
131%. " 


Another point underscored in the 
report states that: “The closer a pub. 
lication comes to attaining its 100% 
market potential the stronger 
that publication is .. . and the more 
it offers in concentrated selling force 
to both local and national advertisers, 
For in judging a newspaper as an ad- 
vertising vehicle, the quality and the 
magnitude of the market alone can 
be misleading. What might be 
thought of as the ‘displacement’ of 
the newspaper’s circulation in the 
market is a truer measure of 
value... .” 

The study includes four statistical 
tables useful to newspaper publishers 
and advertisers. So far as possible, the 
aim was to disclose for the 35 news- 
papers, their city, county, and A.B.C. 
market zone populations for 1940 
and 1950, population and dwelling 
unit increases, circulation increases, 
distributions by zones, and coverages 
by zones and in total according to 
per capita and family populations. 


SITES RAISED for time sales in 1951 by the Goodwill Stations, which toppe 
past records in 1950. The three stations’ high command visited their reps’ fu! 
sales forces in New York City. Standing (left to right) are F. Mitchell, prograr 
director, Worth Kramer, vice-president and general manager, Arthur McPhillips 
sales service director, WJR; Carl George, vice-president and general manager, 
WGAR; seated at head of table (from left) Edward Petry, president, Edwarc 
Petry & Co.; John F. Patt, president, Goodwill stations; Robert O. Reynolds, vice 
president and general manager, KMPC. Petry staff, at table, represent WJR anc 


WGAR. H. R. staff, representing KMPC, received sales ammunition next day 
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3.C. Says Mr. O. E. Kraus, (left) Pres., Personna Blades, “The SALES 


MANAGEMENT County Outline Retail Sales Map and the Survey o/ 
Buying Power are two very fine sources of information we use in helping 
to determine where maximum sales effort should be applied to achieve 
maximum sales.” 


when sales executives are planning and deciding... 


No matter what problems the Sales Chief may face in his working 
day, the chances are he’ll make use of SALES MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine or one of the special tools SM provides to help him in his job. 


In addition to the pertinent ideas he finds in every issue of the 
one publication edited specifically for him, the typical Sales Ex- 
ecutive turns to SALES MANAGEMENT for aids and services which 
include: 


is always 


County Outline Retail Sales Maps 

® ® The annual Survey of Buying Power 

in the picture Reader Service Department and Library 

Special Consultation 

Sales Letter Round Table 

Specialized Application for Employment Blanks. 


for example: Although all of SM’s 14,531 subscribers received 
copies of the 1950 Survey of Buying Power, 3,212 extra copies 
were sold at $3.00 each to subscribers and their colleagues. 


Combine these special services with the stimulating editorial con- 
tent in one of the world’s “most often quoted” publications and 
you see the consistent impact of SALES MANAGEMENT on the | 
opinions and decisions of the nation’s sales executives. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


The Rotarian Audience: A booklet 
put out by The Rotarian magazine, 
giving important information and 
data on the 285,000 businessmen and 
civic leaders, in more than 4,000 
American communities, who make up 
the magazine’s subscribers. They 
are identifiable, by kind of business 
and by executive position, according 
to the system of Rotary Club mem- 
bership classification. Covered in de- 


tail are the number of subscribers 
with executive authority (their buy- 
ing influence, plus influence, low 
duplication) ; number among key 


executives in top-rated manufactur- 
ing companies; number who are re- 
tailers; the automotive market they 
represent; their personal buying 
power; how much they travel and 
where; their sports and hobbies; their 
community influence. Write to Wal- 
ter Buell, Advertising Manager, The 


Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Latin America’s Major Construc- 
tion Projects: Jngenieria Interna- 
cional Construccion has readied a re- 
port on a survey of 17 Latin Ameri- 
can countries engaged in construction 
projects involving expenditures of 
$2.9 billion, including their cost, lo- 


cation and status. The “Big Eight” 
are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 


Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Vene- 
zuela. The other nine include Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, EI 
Salvador, (Guatemala, Costa _ Rica, 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, Bolivia and 
Uruguay. Latin America, including 
Puerto Rico, bought $142 million 
worth of construction and mining 
machinery and equipment from the 
U.S. in 1949. The report reveals 


trends in the various countries, their 
plans for economic development. A 
six-page statistical supplement is in- 
cluded, covering 1949 U.S. exports 
of construction and mining machin- 
ery and equipment to Latin America. 
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Write to John F. Burke, Promotion 
Director, Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


For the Industrial and Construc- 
tion Fields: A comprehensive de- 
scription of catalog services offered 
manufacturers of equipment and ma- 
terials, published by Sweet’s Catalog 
Service, Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corp. These markets are covered: 
original equipment (product design), 
mechanical industries, process indus- 
tries, power plants, general building, 
heavy construction and light construc- 
tion. Making effective use of visual 
presentation combined with minimum 
text, it gives detailed informaton on 
catalog design, 
tribution services available. Write to 
Howard M.-Thompson, Assistant 
Vice-President, Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice, Division of F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, 
eo 


Directory of Advertising, Mar- 
keting & Public Relations Educa- 
tion in the U.S.: Prepared under 
the direction of Donald W. Davis, 
Professor in Charge of Advertising 
Instruction, Department of Journal- 
ism, The Pennsylvania State College, 
and published by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Education, Advertising 
Federation of America. It lists every 
degree-credit course in these subjects 
in every degree-granting institution. 
Listed are 6,728 courses comprising 


production and dis- | 


403,680 semester hours, an increase of | 


over 100% in both number of courses 
and number of hours since the last 


directory was published in 1947, The 


number of colleges and universities 
offering such courses has increased 


from 524 in 1947 to 819 in 1951, an 
increase of 56%. Write to Elon G. 
Borton, President, Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 West 
42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


King for 1951: 
The Building 
Material Dealer 


That America’s building 
material manufacturers ex- 
pect to do most of thei: 
selling this year through 


or eee eel col §6=6-s BL NG 
record-breaking DEALERS’ 
SUPPLY NEWS 


DIRECTORY issue. Don’t 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


February Iss. 


miss it! 


i 


SALES MANAGER WANTED | 


With Commercial Refrigerator 
experience preferred. Good sal- 
ary, plus automobile, traveling 
expenses and Bonus. Write appli- 
cation yourself in pen and ink 
fully explaining experience, fam- 
ily, past jobs, references, age. 


Ed Friedrich Sales Corporation 
P.O. Box 1540, San Antonio, Texas 


| DRUG SALES EXECUTIVE 
| AVAILABLE ! | 


Drug, Toiletries or Sundries Manufacturer Bel 
}you need an experienced Wholesale Drug Man 
who can: | 


| 
| Wholesale Drug Distribution. 

. Advise on Retail Drug Advertising. 
. Present your 
Druggists. 
| 45 years of age. Married. Good Health. Presently 
| employed. 17 years with one company. 12 years 
| Selling Retailers. 5 years in Sales Manag 
of groups of 20 or more. 
If you need such a man—Here is one ava 
|Good References. Salary expected $12,000.00) 


Annually. 
Post Office Box 1031 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1. Handle Sales Direction. 
| 2. Create Selling Sheets for Wholesale! 
Salesmens use. 
3. Assist in building selling programs| 
theoush Wholesale Druggists. | 
4. Advise on_ packaging of deals for 
5 
6 


program to Wholesale 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


uaa gpa te KNOWN CHEMICAL 
FR. needs seasoned sales manager to heai a 
es growing division selling synthetic resins and 
surface active agents. A chemical degree, nd 
proven sales and sales development ability are 
required, plus recent field experience with n- 
thetic rubber plants or manufacturers of moided 
rubber goods, paint, textile sizes, plastic 
ucts, floor coverings or closely related ¢g 
Eastern home office headquarters for a top 
man only. Advertiser’s employees know of S 
opening. Inquiries handled promptly and pt 
confidential. Send resume to Box 2762, %.\es 
Management, 386-4th Ave., New York 14, ' } 
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SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 


Man to sell space in South anc 
work with distributors on mer 
chandising. Write qualification 
fully. Box 2765, Sales Managemen 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 
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COMMENT 


COMING: MORE SHARED PROMOTIONS 


We’re not at all hesitant about predicting more and 
more teamwork projects in, which two or more manu- 
facturers and/or associations get together to give dealers 
a merchandising idea, with suitable tools, for a promotion 
that involves more than one product, 


One good sample of such a plan is reported in this issue 
(page 40). It concerns a test campaign in which General 
Foods (for Certo) got together with C & H Sugar Re- 
fining Corp. and the Wine Institute to push the making 
of wine jellies. 


Earlier feature articles in these pages reported the re- 
sults of some happy collaboration between (1) apples, 
wine and cheese; (2) beer, pretzels, crackers and canned 
meats; (3) cling peaches and (at various times) flour, 
cake mix, milk, shortening and gelatin desserts. 


Even as these lines are being type-cast, the magazine 
and the air waves are suggesting a one-dish meal of 
meat pie, with Hormel and Pillsbury Mills harmonizing 
in behalf of Dinty Moore beef stew and Pillsbury pie 
crust mix. 


Promotional events of this type make wonderfully good 
sense because, in the case of foods (where cooperative 
drives have been most numerous), they deal with products 
not in terms of mere ingredients, but in terms of a fin- 
ished menu, or a finished dish that looks and sounds 
appetizing. And that’s the point at which Mrs. House- 
wife pricks up her ears. ‘These programs supply strong 
leverage at the retail level because every dealer is vitally 
interested in lifting the size of the average sales check. He 
may be unwilling to give mass display to one item; but if 
he can be shown how to sell three items instead of one, his 
interest will spark in a jiffy. 


There must be hundreds and hundreds of potential 
product combinations that could be put together to put 
some new buoyancy into the sales curves. The possibilities 
are worth some exploration. Other manufacturers whose 
products clear through the same retail channels as yours 
all have the same problem: How can we get dealers to 
push and display our product instead of letting it languish 
on the shelf? 


If you can get together in logical pairs, or trios, or 
quartets, and set some ideas in motion, maybe you can 
work out a solution together. 


ON PICKING THE EDITORS’ BRAINS 


We speculate, from time to time, whether it wouldn’t 
be profitable for advertising copy writers to spend a little 
more time studying the editorial pages of the media for 
which their copy is being prepared. It is the editor’s busi- 
ness to understand his or her audience so thoroughly that 
he or she can anticipate what they want to know—and 
then to develop articles and pictorial presentations which 
will give it to them in simple and direct form. The edi- 
torial pages of any good magazine, therefore, are loaded 
with practical suggestions for almost irresistible copy 
approaches. 
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We are moved to this observation because we’: looking 
at a proof of an advertisement to be sponsored by Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co. in the March issue of Today’; 
Woman and the April issue of Modern Romazces, It's 
headed, ‘““How to Get Your Money’s Worth When Yoy 
Buy Sheets.” Briefly, it explains the three standa:d grades 
of sheets in terms of thread-count. It’s the sort of thing 
the editors of women’s magazines are doing constantly 
in their pages, not only for sheets, but for many other 
items that go into homemaking. It’s basic practical jp. 
formation for the housewife who wants to make wise 
investment of her dollars. 


What these observations amount to is merely a state- 
ment of a belief that there is far more room, in our ad- 
vertising of consumer products, for the type of advertising 
that is directed to the industrial market as a matter of 
course. When we advertise to the smoke-stack market, we 
talk faster manufacture, lower-cost maintenance, space- 
saving, labor-saving, superiority of this or that material 
over other competing materials for the same end-purpose. 


If we think abdut it, a homemaker is interested in 
these same subjects . . . in her own way, of course. She's 
running an establishment which is a business. She wants 
less expensive items listed in her food bills without sacri- 
fice in nutrition. She wants to get through with her clean- 
ing faster. She wants fewer failures in her gas and electric 
equipment. She wants whiter linen, lighter cakes, etc. 


There’s a place for pale-hands-beside-the-Shalimar and 
keep-romance-alive-in-your-life appeals to human emo- 
tional hungers. But we just wonder if the nuts-and-bolts 
aspect of running a household isn’t too often being over- 
looked. Of one thing you can be sure: The editors who 
gain and hold millions in circulation wouldn’t continue 
to load their feature pages with what-to-do, how-to-do-it, 
and how-to-know-and-judge if their subscribers weren't 
starved for just that kind of information. 


MAXWELL HOUSE VS. POSTUM 


Maxwell House coffee has received unexpected protec: 
tion from unfair competition at the hands of its bad boy 
corporate brother, Postum. 


Postum has just been taken to the woodshed and given 
a sound spanking by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Postum has promised to mend its ways. It seems that 
Postum’s advertising has attributed fires, factory accl- 
dents, juvenile delinquency, divorces, home foreclosures 
and decreases in marriage to the drinking of coffe: 


The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, in 1948, c! rged 
that such hints constituted unfair and damaging co: petr- 
tion. The FTC has finally agreed and its chairm.) has 
issued a cease and desist order. The coffee burea hails 
the action as preserving our friendship with coffee =: »ply- 
ing Latin-American nations. 


In the midst of the world’s troubles it’s diverti: z te 
ponder what Clarence Francis, chairman of Ge eral 
Foods, said when Maxwell’s sales manager came 1 to 
report coffee’s victory—and Postum’s sales manage: fol- 
lowed him and said, ““We were licked.” 
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